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Saw Standardization Indorsed 
—May Revolutionize Trade 





Number 18 


Better Merchandising, Turnover and Production 
to Result from Elimination Program— 
Some Dealers Still Skeptical 


sections of the country over- 

whelmingly indorse the dras- 
tic elimination of excess patterns, 
sizes and types of hand saws that 
the leading saw manufacturers in 
the United States are undertaking. 
One of the large makers of hand saws 
has already accomplished a reduction 
of more than. 40 per cent from for- 
mer levels, and others claim propor- 
tionate paring down of duplicated 
and non-essential patterns. 

Replies to HARDWARE AGE _in- 
quiries about the extent and purpose 
of the elimination program that the 
saw manufacturers have started 
show that the work has already 
progressed much further than it 
was thought possible when the in- 
itial plans were made. 

Space limitations permit the quo- 
tation of only a few.of the replies 
received, but these few are typical 
of the majority. For instance, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
states: 


ito and jobbers in all 


Will Mark New Era 


“We are doing what is necessary 
to eliminate a great many saws 
which are not essential and which 
approximate other patterns. It is a 
forward and progressive movement 
that will mark a new era in the con- 
servation of time, labor and raw ma- 
terials. It means better manufac- 
turing and ultimately a larger volume 
of business on fewer patterns. 

“We feel that standardization and 


elimination will meet a_long-felt 
want of the trade, as patterns, pack- 
ages, tables, names and numbers will 
be simplified; stocks will be turned 
over more frequently and it will be 
the means of effecting economies in 
many ways. 

“We have already accomplished a 
reduction of more than 40 per cent 
from former levels. The construc- 
tive program mapped out during the 
war has been carried forward con- 
sistently, and more will still be ac- 
complished by intelligent coopera- 
tion.” 

In an advertisement inthe April 
12 issue of HARDWARE AGE, E. C. 
Atkins & Co. made the announcement 
that, “Pending the distribution of 
our new catalog which will soon be 
on the press we will furnish on re- 
quest to hardware jobbers and deal- 
ers literature and information re- 
garding this standardization and 
elimination program.” 


New Lists Being Distributed 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is distributing to the 
trade the list of its complete stand- 
ardized line of hand saws, effective 
May 1, 1923. The company states 
that, “The elimination of patterns 
and sizes that were not essential to 
a complete line will mean a better 
hand saw. business for every dealer, 
because by concentration capital in- 
vested in a standardized line will 
earn larger returns, since the saws 
comprising this line are in constant 
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cemand and the rate of turnover can 
be increased. Simplified manufac- 
turing problems,” it is added, “will 
assure better service for the dealer.” 

The Simmonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., write: “We have 
been working for some time toward 
standardization of hand saws, but 
will have no final plans completed for 
a few days.” 

But the sentiment expressed by 
jobbers and retailers in some of the 
leading wholesale centers shows the 
significance of standardization pro- 
grams more directly than the com- 
ments of the manufacturers. 


Effect Revolutionary 


It is believed by some of the prom- 
inent New York and New Jersey 
merchants that standardization and 
the elimination of excess varieties 
will eventually be extended to all 
types of manufactured articles, and 
that if this is done it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the entire hard- 
ware business will feel the revolu- 
tionary effect of better manufactur- 
ing and distributing conditions. The 
opinion in the New York district is 
practically unanimous in favor of the 
standardization of hand saws, pro- 
vided that all the-manufacturers co- 
operate to this end. This opinion, it 
may be said, is rapidly crystallizing 
into a hope that the example set by 
the saw manufacturers will be fol- 
lowed as expeditiously as possible by 
manufacturers in other lines. 

There are some, however, who ex- 
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press doubt about the ability of the 
manufacturers to maintain standard- 
ization permanently, because as they 
point out demands when business is 
slow will influence the variety of the 
supply. New types are introduced to 
stimulate business, and as one dealer 
expressed it, “If a salesman can’t 
bring around something new once in 
a while we’ll get tired of seeing him.” 
But he agreed that a reasonable de- 
gree of standardization in tools and 
staples will simplify the hardware 
business. 


Conflicting Opinions 


There is apparently little doubt in 
the minds of New England dealers 
and jobbers that standardization and 
elimination in hand saws, while a 
radieal program, is highly desirable. 

The average New England retail 
hardware dealer does not carry a 
very extensive assortment of hand 
saws. His purchases generally are 
confined to that particular kind best 
adapted to his locality and his cus- 
tomer. For instance, the retail 
dealer there may sell to carpenters; 
another here to a household trade, 
and so on. It is frequently said no 
material business loss is sustained 
over a period of a year by not stock- 
ing the saw demanded occasionally, 
because the retail dealer banks on 
the jobber in such. ii | tances.. Stand- 
ardization and elimiii:ition, therefore, 
might make comparatively little dif- 
ference in the average stock of saws 
carried, or the annual turnover, but 
that is merely guesswork on the part 
of most retail dealers. On the other 
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hand, it would eliminate calls for 
saws not carried, as well as the loss 
of the occasional odd-saw customer. 
The idea, therefore, is favorably 
commented upon in retail circles. 

The jobber is decidedly impressed 
with the thought. He believes he 
will derive far greater benefit from 
standardization and elimination than 
the retail dealer. Jobbers’ stocks 
naturally vary, but those here usually 
include at least five grades of each 
size of saws 18 in. to 26 in. in length, 
and as many of pointed saws 6 in. to 
12 in. in length. It is, therefore, 
generally felt the elimination of vari- 
ous finishes and handles will lift a 
burden from the jobber’s shoulders, 
and tend to increase rather than di- 
minish the amount of stock carried 
by the individual house, thereby in- 
creasing the annual turnover. Job- 
bers, however, are frank to doubt 
the wisdom of a _ standardization 
movement unless it is carried out by 
all makers. 


Should Give Dealers Notice 


Jobbers and retailers in Pitts- 
burgh * believe in the movement 
started but think that manufactur- 
ers should give them at least six 
months’ notice before they take ac- 
tion so as to allow them to work off 
stocks of goods that are to be dis: 
carded. Some jobbers are said to be 
carrying goods in stock that the 
manufacturers have not been making 
for a year. Sales of such goods are 
reported to have been made at 10 
per cent below cost. 

Chicago jobbers generally approve 
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the move: Some point out that there 
is room for improvement in prac- 
tically every large line manufactured. 
One Chicago jobber estimates that 
the average dealer now carries near- 
ly 75 per cent more items than he 
should, and another points out that 
between 25 and 50 per cent of the 
items listed in tool manufacturers’ 
catalogs are unnecessary. 

A number of the retailers in the 
Middle West have already standard- 
ized their own stocks and eliminated 
what they found to be non-essentials. 
Some have gone so far as to cut out 
about half of their samples and now 
show only three principal styles. The 
Chicago district as a whole is warmly 
in favor of extensive standardization 
on tools. 

Cleveland voices the same opinion, 
as many dealers in that section ex- 
pressed the hope that the standard- 
ization on saws will be a forerunner 
of standardization throughout the 
entire hand-tool line. Cleveland job- 
bers point out that standardization 
has worked to the advantage of the 
dealer and the jobber in other and 
more. complicated lines and should 
be a big improvement in the han- 
dling of hand saws. 

Reports from other centers are 
practically repetitions of the fore- 
going. Twin Cities, Cincinnati and 
points west indorse the move and ex- 
press the hope that it will be ex- 
tended to other lines. Cincinnati 
dealers say that with the expendi- 
ture of a little effort customers can 
be educated to the benefits which 
may be derived from efficient stand- 
ardization. 


Paint Trade Adopts Standardization—Tire Makers 
Spend $7,000,000 on Simplification Report 


and varnish industry adopted 
on April 26 uniform standards 
of colors, shades and containers at a 
conference held at the Department of 


R EPRESENTATIVES of the paint 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. Nearly > 


100 representatives of the paint and 
varnish manufacturers, distributors 
and users attended the meeting. 

Summarized, the important results of 
the conference are that half gallon 
cans of all varieties will be discon- 
tinued, and that all sizes smaller than 
half pints will be eliminated except in 
stains, gold and aluminum paints and 
household enamels. 

Two-pound and three-pound cans are 
to be eliminated, while pints of house 
paints, flat wall paints and porch 
paints are to be scrapped. All sizes 
less than gallons for barn and _ roof 


paints and shingle stains are to go. 
Oblong or square varnish cans are to 
be entirely eliminated in sizes running 
smaller than gallons. The movement 
to reduce the number of shades and 
tints met with success. 

It was announced that floor paints 
would be limited to eight shades and 
tints, while other limits fixed were: 
House paints, 32; flat wall paints, 16; 
enamels, 10; porch paints, 6; roof and 
barn paints, 4; shingle stains, 12; car- 
riage paints, 8; oil stains, 8; varnish 
stains, 8; spirit stains, 14. All of the 
foregoing were exclusive of black and 
white. Oil colors were limited to 32, 
including black, but counting the sev- 
eral shades of single colors. 

Architectural varnish, interior and 
exterior, 10; marine varnishes, 4; mis- 
cellaneous paints, 28; including all not 


specified above, such as Japan dryers, 
asphaltum, etc. 

The theory of standardized produc- 
tion through the simplification of va- 
rieties of manufacture is meeting with 
approval throughout the country, ac- 
cording to E. W. McCullough, manager 
of the fabricated production depart- 
ment of the United Stateg Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Expressions from manufacturers as 
to what had already been accomplished 
in reducing wasteful varieties, Mr. Mc- 
Cullough said automobile tire makers 
reported having invested “$7,000,000 in 
simplification,” the shoe industry was 
enabled “to make more shoes per oper- 
ator at a lower cost than we even an- 
ticipated,” and makers of rubber prod- 
ucts have cut 1465 articles to 29 “and do 
a larger business.” 
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in Accessories 


OUR turnovers were made in 

1922 on an average stock of 

tires and general auto accesso- 
ries valued at $2,000 by Wright & 
Lowe, Centerville, Md., a town of 
about 1800 population. Of this 
$2,000 stock tires represented $800 
and general accessory items $1,200. 
In commenting upon this business 
F. A. Bartlett, who has charge of 
this department, recently said: in 
part: 

“We have found that sales sug- 
gestions given verbally constitute 
the most powerful sales stimulus 
for tires and for general auto ac- 
cessory items. We speak of our 
accessories as necessities and not 
of something that may be added or 
left off the family car. Of course 
we utilize our windows for the dis- 
play of these lines and we advertise 
in each issue of our local news- 
paper. 

“Experience has taught us that 


Service, Quality and 
Complete Stocks 
‘Pep Up” the Turnover 


in order to successfully sell the mo- 
torist our stocks must be varied and 
complete. It will not do to be caught 
without a common auto item which 
may be wanted at once. We have 
found that the motorist prefers to 
look to one store for all supplies and 
parts. Keep his confidence by means 
of meritorious service and quality 
goods and he will be a steady and 
worth while customer. He wants 
attention and advice and he expects 
whatever he buys to do as promised 
by the salesman or by the printed 
data on the carton. 


Make One Man Responsible 


“This brings to mind another 
point in buying auto necessities., It 
is essential that some one man be 
responsible for the condition of 
stock, purchasing and selling. This 
man must keep himself posted on 
the items which are steady sellers. 
If he doesn’t do this carefully he 


Wright & Lowe, 
Centerville, Md., 
Turn Over a 
$2000 Stock 


Four Times 





a Year 








will soon find his shelves cluttered 


up with worthless merchandise. 
Handle items that you would buy 
yourself if you were .a motorist. 
Don’t expect the other fellow to 
be any less intelligent in making 
his purchases than you are in 
yours. 

“There are sufficient items under 
the classification of auto accesso- 
ries that will enjoy steady and 
profitable sale by virtue of their 
usefulness. These items you can 
quickly identify by close observa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bartlett also advocates oc- 
casional drives concentrated on one 
important auto accessory item such 
as stop lights or a special lens. “To 
concentrate in this case,” he says, 
“means that one of your windows 
should display this single item ex- 
clusively, that your local news- 
paper advertisement should be 
dominated by sales appeal on this 
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item, and that every local motorist 
should receive a letter and circular 
advocating the purchase of this par- 
ticular item. Then all of this pre- 
liminary work must be realized on 
by a personal solicitation of every 
motorist who enters the store.” 

If stop lights were being featured 
Mr. Bartlett would ask each car 
owner “‘Have you a stop light?” To 
each negative reply he would pro- 
ceed systematically to offer a dem- 
onstration and at the same time to 
advance reasons for the installation 
of a stop light. In his story he 
would, of course, emphasize safety 
in bad weather, the inability at odd 
times to extend the hand in warn- 
ing, and, if the prospect had a 
closed car, the sale could be made 
with neat dispatch for, says Mr. 
Bartlett, practically every closed 
car must have one. 

The firm of Wright & Lowe does 
the bulk of its business with farm- 
ers. Mr. Bartlett frequently makes 
special drives on tires to the farmer. 
These work out well, he tells us, for 
the farmer likes to receive atten- 
tion from the town merchants. 
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Wright & Lowe give complete in- 
stallation service with each tire or 
tube sold. Mr. Bartlett offers two 
strong points to other retail hard- 
ware dealers who handle tires. The 
first point is the care with which 
the dealer must proceed when se- 
lecting a line to sell. This is very 
important because you must sell one 
that offers no comeback from dis- 
satisfied customers. A poor tire 
will ruin the sport of touring for 
the car owner and will serve to keep 
a good, steady customer away from 
your store. The second suggestion 
of Mr. Bartlett is to do a strictly 
cash or thirty-day business on tires 
and other auto items. 

“It is by doing a cash business 
that you really make money,” says 
Mr. Bartlett, “and the dealer should 
accordingly fight shy of time pay- 
ments or long credit arrangements. 
We have limited our credit business 
on auto supplies as much as possi- 
ble and are well pleased with the 
results of this effort.” 

Mr. Bartlett goes to considerable 
trouble to please women customers. 
He frequently does some simple in- 
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Home-made 
rack for 
displaying 
oilcloth 
used to 
advantage 
by the 
Steinman 
Hardware Co., 
Lancaster, 
Pa, 
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stallations for them, such as put- 
ting in new spark plugs or replace- 
ment bulbs. These simple jobs take 
a little time, but it is well spent as 
the- women drivers appreciate this 
attention and it is quickly paid for 
by added sales and added confidence 
in the store. 

In regards to stocks Mr. Bartlett 
feels that the dealer should carry 
complete stocks if he expects to hold 
his tire trade. If he is in position 
to get a size not in stock within 
twenty-four hours he may be 4able 
to hold the business, but if he forces 
his customers to wait three or four 
days he is only inviting someone 
else to take away his tire business. 

Free air service to all regular 
customers and a slight service 
charge is a plan that has helped 
many hardware dealers increase 
their tire sales. Air compressors 
are simple to operate and are also 
economical. They give no trouble 
and are a great source of conven- 
ience to customers. A “free air” sign 
will bring people to your store. So 
will a gas pump. Why not use them 
both and put them to work for you? 


This Rack an Aid in 
Displaying Oilcloth 


NY device that helps the hard- 

ware dealer stock or display his 
merchandise more economically or 
efficiently is worth passing on to 
those dealers who have not been for- 
tunate enough to possess something 
of the kind. With this thought in 
mind we are herewith reproducing 
an illustration of a novel and efficient 
rack used by the Steinman Hardware 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., for handling oil- 
cloth stock. 

This rack, as may be seen by the 
illustration, is nothing more than 
two upright boards set up opposite 
each other and bearing grooves with 
a downward slant of about 35 deg. 
The oilcloth rolls are placed upon 
iron rods and the ends of the rods 
are slipped into the grooves. The 
weight of the roll carries the rods to 
the end of the grooves and the force 
of gravity makes it impossible for 
them to fall out. 

The rack will hold as many rolls 
of oilcloth as may be desired, and 
these rolls are ranged above each 
other. All the salesman has to do is 
to pull down the end of the roll after 
the manner of a window shade and 
the oilcloth is displayed to the cus- 
tomer. 
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At the right is the new 
store of Treman, King 
& Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Below we see the cut- 
lery case near the en- 
trance on the main 
floor 





Treman, King G Co. Inaugurates 
New Display Methods 


was ready for business even before 
the town had recovered from the 
excitement of the fire. 

The directors of the company. de- 


4, 1921, the retail hardware 

store of Treman, King & Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., was gutted by fire, 
the equipment, office records and 
catalog files were completely de- 
stroyed, and the loss* ran into six 
figures. 


| eer in the morning of May 





But by 9 o’clock on that same 
morning John H. Post, manager of 
the retail department, had leased a 
store across the street from the 
burning building, had moved a quan- 
tity of merchandise into the new 
store from the company’s warehouse 
in another part of the town, and 


cided to rebuild. But the walls of 
the old building had to be torn down, 
adequate excavations made, and a 
number of complications and dif- 
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ficulties overcome before the new 
construction work could begin. How- 
ever, the plans were prepared by 
Gibb & Waltz of Ithaca, who have 
designed a number of buildings at 
Cornell University, and the contract 
was given to the George A. Fuller 
Co. of New York City. By a singu- 
lar coincidence the new building was 
started in 1922 to replace the old 
one that had been erected exactly 
100 years before. The work was 
completed in a remarkably short 
time, and the thankless and endless 
task of getting the things to rights 
began. 

Today the Treman, King & Co. 
store at Ithaca is one of the retail 












. 


At the right is a sec- 
tion of the athletic 
goods department on 
the second floor—head- 
quarters for university 
students * 





hardware show places of the coun- 
try. In his description of the new 
building, written especially for 
HARDWARE AGE, Robert E. Treman 
says: 

“The building is practically five 
stories, being 66 ft. high, 66 ft. wide, 
and 96 ft. deep. It has four floors 
and mezzanine balcony, and a base- 
ment extending out to the sidewalk 
on two sides. Being constructed of 
reinforced concrete and steel, with 
a stone first. floor and brick above, 
and all of the floors of cement, the 
building is fireproof throughout. 
The e collings are 11 ft. high, with the 
exeeuvion |of:the first floor, which is 






of warying from 6-to 12°ft. in 
width, is located. 
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“All of the fixtures throughout 
were made by the Duluth Show Case 
Co., Duluth, Minn., after special de- 
signs which members of the firm 
drew up. One of the interesting 
features in the store is the method 
of sampling goods. The samples on 
the panel display doors show the 
stock behind the adjoining door to 
the right or left, so that customers 
may look at the samples, while the 
salesman is securing the article from 
the next compartment. 

“On the first floor are the hard- 
ware, tool, sporting goods, auto ac- 
cessories, camera and cutlery depart- 
ments. Practically all of the space 


is used for display, as only a mini- 


mum amount of stock is kept in the 


retail store. A supply stock is, of 
course, kept in the cabinets behind 
the display doors, and other stock 
is kept in the five-story retail ware- 
house located across a court at the 
rear of the store. Hourly deliveries 
are made from the wholesale depart- 
ment adjacent to the railroad yards 
and the barge canal in another sec- 
tion of the city. 

“The mezzanine balcony is devoted 
entirely to offices and rest rooms. 
In one section are the retail execu- 
tives, and their secretaries. Their 
desks are so located that they can 
command a full view of the sales- 
room on the first floor. Another sec- 
tion of the balcony is devoted to the 
retail accounting department. A 
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fireproof vault has been constructed 
on this floor for the retail accounts, 
files, and other data not kept in the 
main company offices at the wholesale 
office. Chairs are provided on this 
balcony for the use of customers. 
Free telephone service is also pro- 
vided, and a commodious rest room 
is maintained for the benefit of 
women patrons, particularly those 
from the country. The builders’ 
hardware department is also main- 
tained on this floor, and a complete 
line of samples is provided, where 
architects and contractors may bring 
their clients and be shown samples 
of all finishes and numbers of the 
entire line of builders’ hardware. 





At the leftegis a wall dis- 
play case of rifles and 
shotguns and below this 
are to be seen displays 
of dog collars, tags and 
traps 


“The second floor is occupied by 
the athletic goods department, which 
does a large business with the stu- 
dents at Cornell University, and both 
high schools and preparatory schools. 
Dressing rooms have been provided 
for those who desire to try on ath- 
letic and sporting suits. An indoor 
golf course is also provided, and 
every effort is made to make this 
department a center for all those in- 
terested in athletics and sports. This 
department also sells typewriters, 
adding machines, and men’s and 
women’s sport clothing. 

“On the third floor the stoves, 
ranges, refrigerators, gas ranges, 
fireless cookers, ‘galvanized ware, 
linoleum, washing machines, kitchen 
cabinets, and certain other of the 
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A section of 


larger and more bulky lines of house 
furnishings are carried. 

“On the fourth floor glass ware, 
porcelain, china, crockery, cutlery, 
silver ware, electric manglers, wash- 
ing machines, dish washers, and 
parallel lines of electrical appliances, 
and all kinds of kitchen utensils are 
displayed. Sections of this floor are 
also used as a model kitchen, a model 
breakfast room and a model laun- 


the china and 


glass department on the fourth floor, with 
articles in the foreground 


dry. These model rooms are fitted 
out with curtains, linoleum floors, 
and every item that should be used 
in the ideal room of this sort. One 
corner of this floor, which commands 
an extensive view of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is fitted up with comfortable 
chairs, rockers, and tables for the 
use of women patrons who desire to 
rest during their shopping. 

“The basement is used for the 


floor case containing toilet 


boiler room, shipping room and for 
nails, wire and oil. The front part 
of the basement is fitted into an ex- 
cellent sales room for paint, glass, 
steel goods, cow stanchions, and 
other bulky agricultural goods. 
“As shown by the accompanying 
illustrations, the store has excellent 
daylight, and is fitted up with the 
most modern illuminating fixtures. 
Although no space is wasted, there 





Specially constructed display cases for carving sets at the main floor stairway 


leading to the basement 


















































is not even a trace of ‘crowded ef- 3% ft. deep. 


between the floors. 
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Another section of the 
athletic goods department. 
Fishing rods and nets are 
to be seen in the wall 
case, while flies, lines and 
other fishing’ essentials 
are shewn to advantage 
in the floor case in the 
immediate foreground 


The total window mitting passers-by to look inside. 
fect.’ An elevator service operates frontage is approximately 95 ft. 


“Altogether we feel it is a very 


The windows are finished in matched well arranged business building— 


“The display windows surround oak floors and matched oak backs, with the essentials of good light, 
the store on two sides on two streets. which are about 4 ft. high; the re- merchandise attractively displayed, 
Those on the main street are 7 ft. mainder of the height to the ceiling facilities for rapid handling and the 





deep. Those on the side street are consists of leaded glass, thus per- rendering of efficient service.” 








Real Salesmanship Sells Three Items Instead of One 






OUR casters in a set were sold had casters and that she was going varnish for the bed in view of the 
to a woman by George Mar- to make her work easier by putting fact that she was bent on improving 
quardt founder of the George J. casters on it so that it could be it’s appearance and usefulness.’ The 


Marquardt Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. moved. 


“Have you the means of customer liked the idea and spent 


Marquardt asked the customer what boring the necessary holes?” asked exactly $7.75 when she-had originally 
she intended doing with them. She this hardware dealer. She hadn’t, so intended making a purchase of less 


told him that an old fashioned but Marquardt sold her a brace and bit than $1. 


Salesmanship certainly 


comfortable bed at her home never and incidentally suggested a coat of paid in this instance. 












ERTAINLY no one would ever wish to place a 

premium on ignorance, or in any way recom- 
mend that a salesman be a know-nothing; but it is 
a fact that simple good nature, the ability to meet 
people pleasantly and cordially at all times, has in many 
cases been found a better and bigger business asset 
than a brilliant mind or deep knowledge of the depart- 
ment stock. 

“John really does not know half as much about his 
stock and the secrets of salesmanship as Bill, but he 
is so good natured and pleasant and so many people 
like him personally that his sales are larger,“ said a 
department head recently, in discussing two sales- 
men in his department. Bill was capable, had a 
student’s mind, always knew what he was talking 
about, etc., but he was so snappy at times, and so 
almost uniformly gloomy that his superior ability did 
not do very much for him in the way of making sales, 
after all. 

Try cheeriness and good nature as a business recipe, 
not forgetting to know all you can about the heavy end 





Signposts to Success—Good Nature 


of the job at the same time, and you will be pretty 
sure to be 100 per cent success. There is nothing like 
the “‘voice. with the smile” to cheer one up and put one 
in a good humor, and if you have a voice with a smile 
in it you are pretty sure to have kindly, smiling eyes, 
too, and a generally agreeable manner. 

Certainly brain is a very big business asset, brain 
and training making a combination pretty hard to 
beat; but if the two are accompanied by a gloomy or 
sarcastic or otherwise disagreeable face and manner 
they will not help along so very much in the big push 
for the success goal. 

The really good-natured man never sees the thousand 
and one petty things that rise in the pathway of the 
gloomy one day in and day out, and his good nature 
is pretty sure to have its reward in fine, glowing 
health, too! 

Be good natured, even if you can’t be the cleverest 
man in the department, but if you can be not only 
good natured but the cleverest man at the same time, 
so much the better. 
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Barker, Rose 
f Clinton 
Co. Rings 

the Bell 
Again 


EVERAL weeks ago the Barker, 
S Rose & Clinton Co., - Elmira, 

N. Y., reduced its stock of odds 
and ends by conducting a “hidden 
treasure” sale. This sale which suc- 
ceeded in tying up the current inter- 
est in the recent Egyptian discover- 
ies with interest in hardware proved 
to be decidedly successful in cleaning 
out the dead stock of this company. 
The sale from every angle was one 
of the most unusual, original and 
successful to be conducted in the 
hardware trade for some time. One 
would naturally think that the firm 
would be content to rest on its laur- 
els as the result of this success. 
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Herc ave the winners of the contest. 


Some firms would, but not this one. 

The latest word to be received 
from Elmira tells us that the Barker, 
Rose & Clinton Co. is at it again and 
has again succeeded in arousing lo- 
cal interest and in tying it up with 
the store. This time, however, it is 
something entirely different—a bird 
house building contest, open to both 
boys and girls. This contest was 
conducted jointly by the local Com- 
munity Service and by the firm of 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 

The following bulletin gives one 
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( ELMIRA COMMUNITY SERVICE ) 


Boys and. Girls—Build a House NOW! 








This unusual announcement informed Elmira of the coming contest 


At the extreme right is Richard Grant, who 
received awards for classes 1, 2 and 6 


an idea of the purpose and nature of 
the contest: 

“Better housing facilities should 
be provided for our feathered citi- 
zens. A city-wide bird house con- 
test is being launched in Elmira and 
it will serve as a valuable and inter- 
esting activity for the boys and girls. 


Awards will be offered for such 
things as 
“1. The most natural and practi- 


cal house for bird life use 
The best house in workman- 
ship 

The best artistic design 

“4. Combination house 

“5. Most unique or odd house 

“6. Best house made of sticks 

“7, Best house made of bark. 

“8. Best house made of flat wood 

“9, Best house made of tin cans 

“10. Best open house made.” 

The contest came to an end on 
Saturday, April 14, when the com- 
mittee of judges selected those win- 
ning the awards. Interest in the 
contest ran high and the office of 
Leonard Clinton of the firm was 
filled with bird houses when the 
closing day rolled around. 

When the time came to pick the 
winners it was found that Richard 
Grant of 1233 West First Street, 
Elmira, had walked off with three 
of the prizes. Young Grant had en- 
tered five houses in the contest. The 
winners were accorded a selection of 
the following items in the Barker, 
Rose & Clinton Stock: fountain pen, 
flashlight, roller skates or a league 
baseball. 

This contest served to protect the 
birds of that section, it created added 
local interest in the store and also 
succeeded in making a number of 
boys and girls fast friends of the 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


ae 


“= 
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Ten Off—How “Dippy Discounter” Snared 
and Double Crossed Friend Retailer 


A Fairy Tale Showing How “Dippy” Persuaded Retailer to 
Divert Business from Wholesaler on Promise of Extra 
Large Discounts and Pulled the Bottom from 
Under Retailer. by Selling to His Com- 
petitors at a Still Larger Discount— 


A Tale with a Moral 


we 


NCE there was a man. His name was George 
Smith and he was forty years old and was mar- 
ried. He had a wife and two children. He was 

regarded generally by his friends as being a success. 
He belonged to the “Own Your Own Home Club” and 
had a nice little bungalow in the nice town where he 
lived. 

The bungalow was practically paid for. 

He was a member of his local improvement associa- 
tion and passed the plate at church every Sunday 
morning. 

He had $1,000 in War Savings Stamps and a sav- 
ings account in his bank and $2,000 in Liberty Bonds. 

He had graduated from the Ford class and was 
driving a rea] automobile. 

He and friend wife were figuring on sending the 
boy to the state college and had saved enough money 
to send their daughter to a school for 
two years (bobbed hair, face painting 
and jazz dancing included). 

This man was a bona fide hardware 
man, and he owned a hardware store. 

The hardware store was what is 
commonly called a neighborhood store. 

It was a good section of the town 
where George Smith lived, and he used 
to ring up anywhere from 75 to 100 
berries every day. 

He got to be a hardware man by working from 
the time he was sixteen years old in a retail hardware 
store. He started first as a delivery boy. From that 
he graduated into the position of first violin and 
maestro in charge of the broom and dust rag, after 
which he spent three years wearing out his shoes 
behind a counter. 

After that, three more years getting experience buy- 
ing goods and managing the sales floor. 

Altogether he put in about eight years learning the 
quills and quicks of his profession. Then he got mar- 
ried, even as you and I. The girl’s father had a 
wad—lucky skate! By hypnotizing father-in-law he 
secured enough money to set himself up in a small 
way in the retail hardware business as boss of his 
own hive. 

At the time of which we write he had his business 
tied up in a nice little package and was sitting pretty. 

He paid all his bills the first of every month and 
had a little something left over to put in the old 
stocking. 








“Dippy” starts something 


By 


Thaers~ 


Every article which he bought for 16 2/3 cents each 
he sold for a full two bits. 

The stuff that he bought for 33 cents he sold for 
four bits, and in addition to this he was selling scads 
of auto accessories and electrical goods, and other such 
merchandise at good profits. 

He did business with the wholesale hardware house 
in his town which he thought was made up of a pretty 
decent bunch of fellows. 

The hardware jobber’s salesman who called upon 
him was his real friend, and the credit man in the 
house had told him any time he needed a little extra 
time on the bills not to worry—he would stand by and 
hold the bag for him. 

He was making good, and making good fast. 

He had never heard of a cut-rate hardware store— 
happy soul! If anyone suggested to him that he 

. might sell an article for 5 cents less 
than the standard price he would have 
to take a dose of soda bicarbonate and 
lie down for two hours to get over it. 

He was on friendly terms with all 
his retail hardware friends in other 
parts of his city—his competition was 
clean and he could look any of them 
in the eye at any time without a blush. 
He sought no unfair advantage of any 
man alive. 

One day a peculiar-looking individual sneaked into 
George Smith’s store and asked for him. 

This individual had a shifty eye and needed a hair- 
cut. 

His clothes were not any too clean. 

He asked Mr. Smith if he knew the hardware jobber 
from whom he was buying was a thief and a crook, 
not to mention a robber, who was charging him a lot 
more than the traffic would stand. 

This surprised George Smith, because he had al- 
ways thought the wholesale hardware jobber was an 
honest, respectable man. 

He didn’t know that the hardware jobber was steal- 
ing food from his children, so he asked his visitor his 
name. The man told him that his name was “Dippy 
Discounter,” and that he was in business in order to 
save Mr. Smith’s retail hardware store from being 
gobbled up, and to keep Mr. Smith out of the bankrupt 
courts. 

Our friend George Smith didn’t know that he was 
in such a bad way until Mr. “Dippy Discounter” got 
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through talking to him. Conditions really were seri- 
ous, said “Dippy.” Smithy, old top, was riding on 
a powder keg and the wholesaler held the match. 

Mr. Dippy Discounter was very persuasive—listened 
plausible. 

With sympathetic solicitude for Mr. Retail Hard- 
ware Man, he purred, hiccoughed and whined—pointed 
out to him that the supposed honest, legitimate hard- 
ware jobber was actually after Mr. Smith’s scalp—a 
bad egg, so help me God—look out for him! 

Swallowing the poisoned candy, sensing that 
“Dippy” was all wool and gold, Smith said he was glad 
to see him—told him to call again—said he would be 
happy to transact a little business with him—give him 
all the “breaks.” 

“Dippy” answered that he would be delighted to 
call, but he couldn’t call very often, because the fact 
was he was too busy filling orders. 

But he would always be on the other end of the 
wire when needed. 


The Old Discount Story 


Any time Mr. Smith wanted any goods all he had 
to do was send the money and on receipt of same 
“Dippy’s” house would be glad to send him any goods 
needed, at a whale of a discount—but don’t forget to 
send the money. 

Also, don’t forget—a whale of a discount! 

This certainly listened good to Mr. Hardware Man 
—sure did. 

Now he wouldn’t have to worry whether he put any 
ginger into his salesmanship or not—he would make 
his profit buying from “Dippy.” Easier way to pay 
the bills. 

Accordingly, he quit buying from the hardware 
jobber who had had his account for fifteen years and 
had helped him out of a thousand holes—transferred 
most of his business to Mr. “Dippy,” who was such a 
pleasant, benevolent gentleman. 

Months passed. On the window sill the bobolink 
sang all day long and out of the West floated sylvan 
breezes. 

Smithy was riding easy—was sitting in soft. But 
one day friend Smith got a jolt. 


—“‘one day friend 
Smith got a jolt” 








In the evening papers of his town he saw an adver- 
tisement with prices on a lot of articles he was selling 
which scared him to death. 

In the offing there was a smell of somebody’s dirty 
work. 

Worried, Smithy promptly called on one of his retail 
hardware friends to talk it over and smoke out the 
rotty. 

“What’s comin’ off here, John?” said he to his friend. 
“Who told this downtown outfit it can sell two-bit egg 
beaters for 19 cents? And did you see that price on 
hammers—a 50-cent hammer for 36 cents? Some- 
body ought to poison that rat.” 

How could they stop him cutting prices? John 
couldn’t say. 

Weeks went by—conditions got no better. 
vertisements continued. 


The ad- 
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Smith noticed that his sales were not as large as 
they had been. 

He started an investigation—said he would find out 
how and why this cutting. 

As he bored into the mess, the slimy hand of 
“Dippy” was uncovered. 

He found that “Dippy Discounter,” having snared 
him and other small retailers on his hook, had gone 
to the big fellows in town—had found them easy pick- 














Sac 


—I realize I’ve been a fool” 





ing—had made special arrangements with them to buy 
from him—as an inducement had given them an extra 
discount because they did a larger business than 
Smithy and the other fellows in town. 

Figuring that with this extra discount they had an 
edge on Smith—that with the help of this extra dis- 
count they could cut under Smithy and still make a 
profit on the turn—they started cutting and advertis- 
ing the fact. 

Pulling the Ground from Under Smith 

Thus through the loving collaboration of “Dippy 
Discounter” they pulled the ground from under the 
feet of dear friend Smith—alienated Smithy’s cus- 
tomers away from him—made them feel Smithy was 
a thief to ask them to pay him full price for merchan- 
dise that they could buy from the big fellows for so 
much less money. 

What they did to prices through “Dippy’s” living 
collaboration was aplenty. 

Pretty soon friend Smith found that his business 
was falling off and his expenses were immovable. 
“Dippy’s” scheme of making things better didn’t seem 
to work out—“Dippy” had thrown a bolt in the works. 

One month Smith found he had paid out all his cash 
to “Dippy’s” house, and the few things he had to buy 
from the regular hardware, jobber because “Dippy” 
didn’t carry them, couldn’t be paid for. 

This worried him a little bit until Mr. “Dippy Dis- 
counter” called on him, all smiles. 

“Dippy” Puts It Over Again 

Said “Dippy”: “Don’t worry about that regular 
hardware jobber. He’s been robbing you for years 
and is a piker. You pay me his money and let him 
hold the sack. It’s time he did you a favor. 

Thus encouraged, Smith felt better. “Dippy” was 
his friend—guess he was right—let the wholesaler 
wait. 

One day the jobber called Smith up on the telephone 
and said to him: “George, how come you are not 
buying any goods from us, and you are not paying 
for what you get. What’s the trouble, old friend.” 

Friend Smith said to him: “Oh, that’s all right, I 
know you. You’re a bum and a piker. I’m off you.” 

Mr. Legitimate Hardware Jobber hung up the 
phone. 

Weeks sped by. 
with our friend. 

The big fellows—with the help of “Dippy”—kept 
boring in on him deeper and deeper. 


Meanwhile things did not improve 
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Able to buy goods at 15 per cent off, they skinned 
the life out of Smithy, who was only getting a dis- 
count of 10 per cent—fricasseed and grilled him to 
a turn. 

Pretty soon things began to go hard with friend 
Smith—he couldn’t stand the squeeze. 

The kid had to come back from the state college, 
roll up his sleeves, climb into his jeans and go to 
work. Daughter’s allowance for twitter and twaddle 
had to be cut. 

Mrs. Smith had a case of “nerves” because George 
talked so much about the household bills. All of 
George’s friends—double crossed by “Dippy”—also 
were in the same box. 

His good old neighborhood trade was going down- 
town to buy goods from some of Mr. “Dippy Dis- 
counter’s” favorite friends who were getting inside 
discounts—he was being jammed in a corner. 

The black crows on the window hissed and the vul- 
tures circled lower. 

One night, after a particularly bad day, friend Smith 
had a dream. He dreamed that his old friend, Mr. 
Legitimate Hardware Jobber, had burned out. 

Then he dreamed he had come to his store in the 
morning and found he could no longer get a large 
percentage of the merchandise he had been in the habit 
of buying from old Mr. Legitimate. 

He turned to “Dippy” for help, but “Dippy” didn’t 
have the stuff. So he had to turn down six good 
orders because he couldn’t get it—‘“Dippy” couldn’t 
come through. 


mane 
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Next he lost a couple of dandy sales on auto acces- 
sories, the kind he had always bought from Mr. Legiti- 
mate Jobber. 

Then he had a chance to sell a dozen locks to a con- 
tractor in the neighborhood, but he only had two of 
the articles in stock that he wanted and couldn’t get 
the rest, because Mr. Legitimate had burned down. 

He found that his stock of percolators and eiectric 
irons had been considerably cut into, and he didn’t 
know where to replenish them, and he lost four sales 
on these articles. 

It was a pretty sad time for Smithy. At the end of 
the day he found out that Mr. D. Discounter was able 
to supply only about 40 per cent of his regular re- 
quirements—then he woke up, and was mighty glad 
when he found it was all a dream. 

And that morning he called on Mr. Legitimate Job- 
ber, and he was tickled to death to find out he hadn’t 
burned down. 

He went to him and he said: “Old friend Jobber, 
I want to tell you I realize I have been a fool. I 
thought this fellow, ‘Dippy Discounter,’ was my 
friend. I find out now he has been responsible for all 
these low prices that have been going around. I wish 
I had never bought a dollar’s worth from him. I am 
through. I am going to stick with you after this. I 
believe you are a decent fellow. I didn’t realize how 
much your million-dollar stock meant to me until last 
night. I never appreciated before the good friendship 
of your traveling man who called on me. I think 
maybe I have been all kinds of a fool and I’m sorry.” 





Bill Bump Finds Sporting Goods an Excellent Spring Tonic 





BUSINESS IS KIND OF QUIET LATEWY- 
\T MUST HAVE A TOUCH OF SPRING 
FEVER— OH WELL~ GUESS TLL 
AVKLE HOME FOR 

LUNCH 


WHAT BUSINESS NEEDS 1S AGO00D 
SPRING TONIC—AND (T'S GONNA GET 
ONE TO0-OR MY NAME (SN'T 
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IN THIS TOWN BUT THEYRE NOT 
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Radio Equipment for the Average Dealer 


HE writer has read several ar- 
ticles on radio and selling radio 
in recent issues of HARDWARE 
AGE, but has not as yet seen any that 
takes up the question of the nature 
and extent of the stock the average 
small town dealer should carry. 

We have been interested in radio 
since March, 1922, a little over a 
year. We have been through the 
first boom days when goods could not 
be had for love or money and we 
have also experienced the lean sea- 
sons. We find, however, that we 
have been amply repaid for the time 
and money invested in radio and we 
are firmly convinced that it is yet in 
its infancy. 

We started with a few “B” bat- 
teries, some bulbs, one or two vario- 
couplers and a few other acces- 
sories and have built up the business 
until we now carry about $1,000 
stock. 


Don’t Over-Stock at First 


The dealer just starting in radio 
should not buy too large a stock at 
first until he is familiar with radio, 
his line and his trade. Even now 
there are some items which are dif- 
ficult to obtain. The dealer should 
remember that radio is not a fully 
perfected line and that there will be 
changes. He should, therefore, not 
load up on apparatus that may be 
out of date in six months. The worst 
of the change period is over, we be- 
lieve, but there will still be better 
hook ups, better bulbs and better 
tuners. Incidentally radio as a line 
is fundamentally too high and there 
will be declines, that the dealer 
should not take with shelves full. 


What You Should Carry 


In starting out, the dealer should 
stock only a few of the most essen- 
tial parts and sets until he finds just 
what his trade 
buys. He should 
have five or ten 
of the $3 size “B” 
batteries, five to 
ten good detector 





—What to Stock and How to Sell It 


If You Are “Up in the Air” on the Subject of Radio 
Read This Article and You'll Soon Find 
Yourself on Profit-Covered Ground 


é 


By D. F. MARTIN 


Martin Hardware Co., Hamilton, Mo. 





tubes, the same number of amplifier 
tubes, two or three dry cell “peanut 
tubes,” a few good vario-couplers, 
several good condensers, five grid 
leaks, five sockets, five rheostats, 
fifty nickel-plated binding posts, and 
some bakelite panels; 5 by 7, 7 by 9, 
7 by 12, 7 by 18 and 7 by 24 are good 
sizes. 

It is also well to buy 1,000 or more 
feet of the 7 strand copper aerial 
wire, as this is a staple article and 
can be bought cheaper by the thou- 
sand feet. Several hundred feet of 
the No. 14 bare wire is enough, as 
this does not sell readily because it 
breaks easily, whereas the stranded 
wire does not. There are some cus- 
tomers who will buy the bare wire 
because of the price. The dealers 
should have about ten double throw, 
single pole switches for grounding 
aerials and one or two good lightning 
arresters. These, however, sell 
slower because of price. There is 
a good aerial insulator that can be 
retailed 2 for 25 cents and another, 
2 for 35 cents. Some of each should 
be stocked. 

The average hardware dealer will, 
of course, have No. 14 insulated wire, 
tubes and split knobs in stock. There 
are several good phones on the mar- 
ket which retail for from $5 to $6. 
There is not much use in handling 
a higher priced phone, but one or 
two of the better ones can be stocked 
as a matter of precaution. The av- 
erage customer will want a phone 
only to use until he can buy a horn 
and he usually does not want to in- 
vest over $5 or $6 in them. 


Put Up a Good Aerial 


The first and most important thing 
to do in handling radio is to put up 
a good aerial over the store for the 
demonstration set. This aerial can- 
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not be too good, for remember, your 
prospective customer is going to be 
sold from what he hears over this 
same demonstration set. 

The writer has two 4 in. by 4 in. 
poles, 16 ft. above the roof to sup- 
port the aerial. If these can be put 
higher, so much the better. As long 
an aerial as possible should be put 
up, up to 200 ft. A long one wire 
aerial is much to be preferred to a 
short multiple wire aerial for broad- 
cast reception. The one we use is 
100 ft. long and consists of two 
strands No. 12 seven strand, bare 
copper, spaced 6 ft. on 2 in. by 2 in. 
spreaders. 

Put this aerial up as if it were a 
part of the building and not a make- 
shift. We had our poles tapered 
from 4 in. by 4 in. to 2 in. by 2 in. 
at the top and put an eye bolt at the 
top with the pulley. Somewhat be- 
low this we put two more eye bolts 
for the braces. These poles should 
be well braced. Our aerial has been 
up for nearly a year and we have had 
to tighten the ropes only once. 

The strands of a multiple wire 
aerial should be of exactly the same 
length and should be passed through 
insulators and soldered at both ends. 
A wire goes from the eye bolt of the 
spreader to the insulator of the 
aerial and this is also soldered. A 
wire goes from each end of the 
spreader, forming a “V” and passing 
through an insulator at the small of 
the “V” and another insulator is fas- 
tened to this one by a short wire. 
This makes the aerial insulated in 
three places and there is no possi- 
bility of trouble. A wire should be 
run from each end of the spreader 
down to the base of the pole in order 
to keep the spreader from swaying. 
An insulator should also be in this 
wire to obtain the best results. 

We used copper 
wire throughout 
on our aerial so 
there would be no 
trouble from rust- 
ing. The lead in 
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from the aerial should be of the same 
size as the aerial, and should be in- 
sulated in order to avoid grounding 
on the building, etc. It should be 
run as straight to the set as possible 
and should be carried on knobs the 
same as electric light wires. The 
ground wire should be the same as 
the Jead in and grounded to a good 
ground such as water pipe, etc. We 
have ours on an underground tank, 
buried about 7-ft. in moist earth. 
All joints should be thoroughly 
soldered and sweat in. If the aerial 
is put up right the first time, it will 
be an asset and will not require 
attention. Our aerial makes it pos- 
sible for us to receive from coast to 
coast on our smallest set. 


Four Kinds of Sets 


In regard to sets, the dealer should 
have four kinds. The first should be 
a crystal set to sell for about: $10 
with no equipment. We have not 
sold any of these as our customers 
want something with longer range. 
The cheapest tube set should sell 
around $50. Ours retail for $49 
completely installed, and will receive 
from coast to coast. This price in- 
cludes all equipment and putting up 
and we guarantee them to work. 
The next size is the same as the first 
save that it has a two step amplifier 
and a small horn. This should sell 
for about $100. The largest set is 
with the R3 Magnavox and sells for 
approximately $150. The small set 
we furnish with a thirty-five hour 
battery, the second with seventy-five 
and the large with 105 hour. If the 
customer wants a larger battery 
than is furnished with the set, we 
charge for the difference in the bat- 
teries. 

We take particular care in install- 
ing our sets and see to it that every- 
thing is put up in proper fashion. 
We rarely have to go back to work 
on a set once installed and we have 
had only one case of wind breaking 
a wire and but one case of a dry 
ground wire. 

Be sure to caution your customer 
to keep the ground wire wet. If he 
wants the best results, drive a pipe 
down beside the ground wire and fill 
it with water once a day. A poor 
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ground will kill a set as quickly as 
a broken aerial wire. 


Handle Only Reliable Goods 


Do not stock anything but proven 
goods. It is not necessary to handle 
the highest priced as price is not a 
mark of efficiency in radio, but do 
not sell or install apparatus or ma- 
terial that you have not tested out. 
The trouble and the loss of sales will 
more than offset the time saved in 
not testing apparatus. We only 
handle standard tubes. The tube or 
bulb is the heart of the radio set and 
a poor tube is dear at any price. This 
also applies to “A” and “B” batter- 
ies. 

Radio is new, and it is highly im- 
portant that you get the name from 
the start of having radio apparatus 
that will work satisfactorily. The 
dealer should familiarize himself 
with radio or should have a clerk who 
thoroughly understands it in order 
to take care of any emergency that 
will come up. Subscribing to a good 
radio monthly and reading all the 
literature which the jobbers and 
manufacturers put out, will soon 
familiarize the veriest layman. 

The dealer should not lose sight of 
the fact that every radio customer 
is also a prospect for a battery tester, 
and if on an electric line, a home bat- 
tery charger, radio books, call maps, 
etc. Most of the average dealer’s 
sales of sets will be for the first size 
tube set and these users will even- 
tually want the amplifier and horn. 


The Question of Unit Sets 


It is much better for the dealer 
to handle a line of “unit” sets, than 
have a line where each size is in a 
separate cabinet. This enables him 
to carry a larger assortment with 
less capital invested. The customer 
can buy the first unit and can then 
add the second to complete the set, 
while if the second size were in a 
separate cabinet, the dealer would 
either have to take back the used set 
and sell it at a loss or the customer 
would have to lose the money in- 
vested in this set. 

We have tried out the WD 11 tube 
with the dry cell and find it is not 
nearly as satisfactory as the storage 
battery tube. There are many, how- 
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ever, who will buy a set with this 
tube and will later buy the battery 
and battery tube when they have 
more to spend. It is accordingly 
well to have a set that this tube can 
be used in with an adapter. 

The dealer should stock one or 
two good small horns to sell around 
$12 and one or two of the R3 Mag- 
navox. One of the R2 should be used 
for store demonstration work and 
this size should be sold for schools, 
churches, picture shows, etc., where 
a maximum volume is desired. 


Sell a Selective Set 


In selecting a set to sell, the dealer 
should pick one that is selective to 
a high degree. There is a good set 
on the market that retails for $20 
less all accessories, that is regenera- 
tive, very selective, and has a range 
of about 2000 to 2500 with anything 
like a good aerial. This is the set 
we sell. The writer has tuned in 
WH, the Los Angeles Times, so that 
it could be heard on the small Mag- 
navox over 100 feet from the horn, 
and turned the dial not over %4 in. 
and tuned in WGY, the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and 
neither station could be heard when 
the other was tuned in. 

We are practically in the center of 
the United States and we regularly 
tune in Newark, N. J., Los Angeles, 
Havana, Seattle, Wash., Calgary, 
Canada and Schenectady, N. Y. We 
are about sixty miles air line from 
Kansas City, with the Sweeney Auto- 
motive and Electric School, one of 
the strongest stations in the United 
States, yet we tune them out com- 
pletely and pick up stations from 
1000 to 2000 away. It is perform- 
ance that customers buy in radio, 
and the dealer with the set that will 
bring in the stations will also bring 
in the dollars. 

We are firm believers that the sur- 
face of radio has only been scratched 
and that there are many radio plums 
yet to be picked. In the majority of 
towns of 2000 or less the radio sets 
can be counted on the fingers of 
both hands and the surrounding 
country will have less. The dealer 
that is on his toes has the right set 
that will tune in the stations, and 
the right price will sell the radios. 


Why Not Try a “Surprise Counter?” 


FTEN the interest of the general public can be 

aroused by featuring a special bargain table un- 
der the name of the “Surprise Counter.” 
carry something new every day, if possible, and the 
newspaper advertising should refer to “yesterday’s 
surprise” or “last week’s surprise bargain.” 
cles displayed should be so priced as to be real bar- 


This should 


The arti- 


gains, and the salesman should make it a point to 
call customer’s attention to the table. 

This plan will get people coming to the store regu- 
larly to see what the surprise counter carries. 
proper salesmanship the bargain hunter can be sold 
many hardware articles at regular prices. 
adopt this plan? 


With 


Why not 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Immigration 


OWERING the bars of immigration means 
[= labor, greater production, growth and 
congestion of population; but not for per- 
haps three generations a general and proportion- 
ate increase in the consumption of merchandise. 
The reasons are simple and concrete. Immi- 
gration means cheaper labor. But low wages 
mean poor customers for the retailer, small sales 
for the jobber and inadequate earnings for the 
manufacturer. The history of business proves 
that prosperity increases as wages rise and flow 
into the channels of trade. 

Moreover, the contention that greater produc- 
tion makes prices lower has yet to be fully dem- 
onstrated. Indeed, production today has practi- 
cally reached the high water mark of 1920, but 


neither necessities nor luxuries are in any sense- 


of the word cheap. Production only becomes 
greater when the demand increases. It is sel- 
dom expanded for the purpose of creating a sur- 
plus, which is the only natural agency that can 
make prices lower. 

Furthermore, the growth and increasing con- 
gestion of population within localized industrial 
areas makes the competition for existence be- 
tween individuals and groups more bitter and 
destructive. It makes efficient business and na- 
tional unity impossible. 

With a larger labor population, getting less 
money, individual demands would of necessity 
be smaller, although the aggregate might pos- 
sibly be larger. But offsetting that there would, 
more than likely, be a co-operative coupling of 
family groups and budgets for such things as 
housing and purchasing. 

This, as experience has demonstrated, re- 
quires higher taxes for sanitary and educational 
purposes, for the enforcement of the criminal 
laws and for the maintenance of institutions for 
defectives. 

Before we admit a larger volume of immigra- 
tion let’s give the matter serious thought. Un- 
blurred by sentimentality it is strictly a busi- 
ness proposition. Conditions in America today 
are entirely different than they were before the 
war. The facts and the probabilities beneath 
the surface of this immigration problem affect 


your present and your children’s future too vi- 
tally to be neglected. Think it over. 


* * * 


In simple justice to censorship it should be 
stated that it has been extremely helpful in 
elevating hypocrisy to a fine art. 


The Result of Conditions 


O many who read the newspaper accounts 
i about the recent epidemic of Marathon 
dancing the extravagant folly of youth 
seemed even more amazing than the stamina of 
the human body to resist fatigue. 
But in a broader and more analytical sense 
there was something innately pathetic in all that 
feverish and futile shuffling of feet. All those 


‘boys and girls who strove with so much pitiful 


determination for a fragment of momentary 
fame and a pocketful of money, do they not 
represent, in a rather striking way, a great num- 
ber of the intellectually and emotionally starved 
men and women of America, whose sensibilities 
have been frayed and whose visions have been 
stained by the sheer necessities of existence? 

Our complicated civilization has developed a 
system which demands that a large proportion 
of humanity live within the restricted boun- 
daries of a monotonous daily routine. Systems, 
it seems, run best in valley routes, and those 
who live by following the wheels of formulae 
must walk in ruts. 

The craving for change, for excitement, for 
mental exhilaration and emotional relief is, 
therefore, entirely natural and thoroughly com- 
prehensible. Surely every man and woman has 
experienced it in some degree. The manner in 
which it may be satisfied is, of course, an indi- 
vidual problem, and incidentally one that is most 
potently affected by circumstances and environ- 
ment. 

Yet, from a jester’s altitude what a ridiculous 
spectacle our aspirations and absurdities present. 
A few frivolous little creatures find some singu- 
lar exhileration in dancing until their nerves are 
numb; a scattering of dogmatic atoms enjoy the 
excitement of denouncing the dancing as futile, 
and the rest of us are temporarily diverted by 
the insoluble nonsense of our kind! We are comic 
morsels perhaps, but full of cosmic stuff. 
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OST of us remember our first job. We were 
M very considerate of others that first morning. 

We didn’t know just how the boss was going 
to feel toward us, and we were a little apprehensive 
as to how we were going to stand with the rest of 
the force. Then, a little later, we began to get our 
hands on the reins, and almost before we realized it 
we were throwing out our chest and saying: “They 
can’t get along without us.” We had what I call 
appendicitis of the mind. You know when a man has 
the regular brand of appendicitis the doctors hold a 
consultation and operate on him. They remove the 
appendix and he gets well. But when a fellow gets 
appendicitis of the mind, the only man who can 
operate on him successfully is himself. 

I know a retail salesman who worked for nine 
months behind the counter before he mustered up 
courage to strike the boss for a raise, but it did not 
take five minutes to prove that he was not worth the 
amount he was getting. ‘“‘Who pays your salary, my 
boy?” was the merchant’s first question. Then. be- 
fore the salesman could answer, he went on: “You 
think that I do, but I don’t. You pay your own 
salary. I’m only the agent.” Then he took that 
man’s actual sales, figured the profit on them and 
deducted the overhead. The returns gave the sales- 
man heart failure. He was working hard enough, 
but he simply was not producing. The boss to!d him 
plainly that the business could not afford to pay any 
man simply on the basis of the work he did, or the 
interest he displayed. Every man had to produce 
enough to pay his own wages, his share of the over- 
head expense and a profit on the investment. If any 
salesman failed to make good the management owed 
it to the business to fire him and get some one who 
could. The point went home. The salesman saw 
that it was up to him to justify what he was getting, 
as well as any future raises. Eventually he did it, 
but that’s another story. 

The point I want to establish is that salary depends 
on results—not length of service or willingness to 


work. Not only that, but the man who is drawing 
a paltry $20 a week may be overpaid, while the fellow 
who pulls down $50 for the same period is earning 
every cent of it. No salesman has a right to stand in 
the way of some other man who can earn more for 
the business and for himself. 

Here’s an example: Suppose the $20 salesman 
sells one range or one washing machine a week, cost- 
ing $80 and selling for $125. Another man can sell 
two ranges or two washing machines in the same 
period, but wants $35 a week for his services. The 
overhead, with the exception of the $15 difference in 
salary, would be the same in either case, but the $35 
would draw a margin of $90, while the $20 would 
only draw a margin of $45. The boss would be 
justified in firing the $20 man and putting the $35 
one on the payroll. In other words, the cheapest man 
isn’t necessarily the one whose wages are smallest, 
but he is always the one who pays the firm the biggest 
return on the money invested. 

Now, there is only one way in which a business 
can e’rn the money to pay salesmen’s expenses and 
profits, and that is by selling. If there are no sales 
there can be no salaries or profits. The more sales 
the more profits and salaries, provided the goods are 
properly bought and properly sold. The key to every 
salary raise is therefore more sales without propor- 
tionately more expense. If you want more money, 
sell more goods, or do something that will help the 
store sell more goods. The rest is easy. If you can 
make the boss a profit he is willing to pay you in 
proportion to that profit, but his only wage scale is 
one of results. If you want more money, earn it and 
you'll get it, but before you tackle anybody for a 
raise get a line on your record. It may save you 
an unpleasant half hour. 





This is the fifteenth article of the series written expressly for the retail salesman by Llew S. Soule. 
The article for next week’s issue will be entitled “The Spring Fever Angle of Selling.” 
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Silverware Week Begins on May 14 


If You Haven't Realized This Fact Step on the Gas and Get 
Your Lines of Plated Flatware and Hollow Ware in the 
W indow—Then Feature Silver in Your Ads 


ILVERWARE Week is to be 
held from May 14 to May 19. 
This national event, held annually 
under the auspices of the Sterling 
Silverware Association and_ the 
Plated Ware Association, will be 
participated in by hardware mer- 
chants throughout the country—for 
it has been found that concerted dis- 
plays, backed by local newspaper ad- 
vertising are the surest and most 
effective way of bringing the offer- 
ings of the stores to the attention 
of prospective buyers. 

Silverware Week is to be held in 
mid-May because at this time the 
housewife in the midst of her annual 
spring housecleaning drive thinks 
most seriously of replenishing her 
stock of silverware, of filling out her 
table service so that the various 
courses may be served without the 
necessity of resorting to embarras- 
sing makeshifts. 

The middle of May has also been 
selected for still another and ex- 
cellent reason. It is at this time 


that the young lady who is shortly 
to be referred to in the local news- 
paper as one of the season’s June 
brides is occupying a very prominent 
place in the sales planning of enter- 
prising merchants. Not only the 
June bride, but the groom and his 
friends and the bride’s friends, are 
receiving considerable thought for 
in a few short weeks they will be 
very much in the market for wed- 
ding gifts. 

The principal idea, however, back 
of Silverware Week is to compel the 
housewife through the medium of 
concentrated window displays to ask 
herself the question “Have I enough 
silverware? Can I afford to have my 
table service incomplete? Can I con- 
tinue to submit to the embarrass- 
ment of using tea spoons for grape 
fruit spoons?” In this way consumer 
interest will be stimulated far more 
effectively than would be possible 
through isolated displays. Incident- 
ally it will get the housewife in the 
habit of visiting your store. 


There is no merchandise handled 
by the hardware merchant which 
lends itself so readily—so enthusi- 
astically—to attractive and_ sales 
stimulating display—as does plated 
silverware. 

The various pieces are. each in- 
trinsically beautiful and the effect 
of a number, especially when shown 
against an appropriate-and artis- 
tic background of dark material, is 
undoubtedly one of the most striking 
and effective gf all displays. A sug- 
gested window display of this kind 
is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 

Plated silverware is judged by its 
beauty and by the reputation of its 
maker and for this reason sales de- 
pend more on proper display than on 
the salesmanship of the man behind 
the counter. Consequently, it is ‘re- 
garded as one of the most generally 
satisfactory and profitable lines to 
handle, since, unlike many lines 
carried in the store, it is able to 
speak eloquently for itself. 
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Speed Pen an Aid to Rapid Lettering 


Real Advice on the Proper Use of This Efficient 


is a comparatively new inven- 

tion to facilitate the art of 
show-card writing, is practically 
fool proof and is so designed that it 
may be successfully operated in the 
hands of anyone. It is not intended 
to take the place of the brush or of 
the fine engrossing pen but for quick, 
knock-out, effective and legible show- 
cards it cannot be equaled. 

The single-stroke, half - round 
Gothic, block alphabet shown in this 
article is particularly adapted for 
speed pen lettering. The strokes 
composing each letter are of equal 
width all the way around—each 
stroke taken is a finished part of a 
letter and requires no squaring off 
or touching up. This being the case 
it is easy to understand where the 
speed pen derives its name. 

A brush will naturally spread out 
under the slightest pressure, and 
when removed from surface will 
leave an unfinished terminal which 
must be evened off by turning the 
brush sideways. 


Tiss speed lettering pen, which 


Aid to the Man Who Makes 
Your Show-Cards 


By Joseph Bertram Jowitt 


The speed pens, however, are so 
strongly constructed that they will 
not spread under pressure. Each 
pen is reinforced with a brass reser- 
voir shank which holds sufficient ink 
to write from six to ten words with 
one dipping, and if the “bill” of the 
pen is kept flat on the surface the 
end of each stroke will not be ragged 
or uneven when pen is removed. 

While the speed or “speed ball” 
pen is the speediest tool invented for 
free hand lettering of the hurry-up 
kind, it will not do very large letter- 
ing as will a red sable brush. For 
small show-cards, such as the ones 
illustrated herewith which measures 
11 by 14 in., the pen will do the 
work in one half the time required 
for brush work. 

In general appearance the speed 
pen is not unlike the ordinary writ- 
ing pen point, but instead of the 
usual fine points the nibs consist of 
two hemispherical, flat surfaces with 
a fine split between them and the 
points are round, blunt and bent up. 
These two points together form a 


circle so that whenever a pen is 
placed on any surface it produces a 
solid circle of ink or colors. If it is 
drawn along it makes a solid, uni- 
form line of the kind so difficult to 
obtain with other drawing or letter- 
ing instruments. 

It is very important that the ink 
should be neither too thick or too 
thin, and the regular show-card inks 
should be thinned by adding a few 
drops of water at a time until it 
flows freely from the reservoir. 
Black india ink which may be pur- 
chased in the majority of stationery 
stores will be found to be the most 
satisfactory of all. The beginner 
should-remember that the speed pen 
will not work properly unless the 
tip or bill of pen is at all times kept 
flat upon the surface and that very 
little pressure will cause the writing 
fluid to flow. 

The writer desires to emphasize 
the importance of plain, white show- 
cards with neat black lettering, with 
possibly a little shading or gray bor- 
der. Highly colored lithographed 
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show-cards have their place, of 
course, but at best they have the 
stiff appearance of the stereotyped, 
printed litho, some of which are so 
very much overdone in color com- 
bination that they do not readily find 
a place in the modern hardware 
store. A plain, white card with neat, 
well-balanced, black lettering, car- 
ries more weight and is far more 
compelling than a _ show-card all 
dolled up with the colors of the rain- 
bow. 

There is one important thing that 
the beginner at show-card writing 
should keep in mind and that is 
brevity of copy. No matter how fin- 
ished a job of lettering may be it is 
a failure if the card has the appear- 
ance of being crowded. Study your 
copy and then see to what extent you 
can boil it down by eliminating all 
unnecessary words and particularly 
all superfluous ‘“‘and’s,” “ifs,” “of’s,” 
ete. There is a big difference in 
telling the story on a show-card and 
in a published ad in the newspaper. 
The card is generally placed on or 
near the article displayed which 
more or less speaks for itself, while 
in the newspaper advertisement a 
detailed description is essential. 

This is the first of a series of four 
instalment lessons on the speed pen 
showing the simple “Speed Pen 
Poster Gothic” and each letter in its 
regular course of construction. The 
capital letter A requires but five 
single strokes to complete as the ar- 
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rows and numbers indicate. The let- 
ter B requires but three single 
strokes. Four single strokes com- 
plete the letter C. Each stroke is 
finished as the pen is removed and 
no patching or straightening is re- 
quired. 

The lower-case letters shown on 
the bottom of plate require one-half 
the amount of strokes used in the 
corresponding capital letter. The 
practice strokes shown on the bottom 
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of the plate should be copied several 
times before attempting to construct 
the letters. 

On the bottom of each card shown 
in this article is indicated the time 
spent in lettering. This does not in- 
clude the striping, the border, or the 
shading of the letters. 

The speed pen should be held at 
an angle of 45 deg. between thumb 
and first two fingers and all strokes 
should be made from left to right. 
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OMAN’S bargain hunting in- 
\ \ stinct will be with her always. 
The first merchant, whoever 
he was, undoubtedly addressed his 


sales talk to this instinct and people 
with things to sell have been walking 


in his footsteps ever since. As a 
result, it is impossible to turn the 
pages of a newspaper without com- 
ing upon announcements of special 
sales of one kind or another—so 
many, in fact, that this instinct for 
bargains has, perforce, become more 
and more discriminating and able to 
distinguish between the real bar- 
gains and those which are not so 
real. 

A glance at the reproduction of 
the announcement appearing on this 
page will explain the success of the 
recent special “One day” aluminum 
ware sale of the D. N. Clark Co., 
Shelton, Conn. Aluminum ware— 
real bargains—was offered at 1] 
cent; 49 cents and 99 cents. Articles, 
it will be noticed, having a regular 
value of from 10 cents to 25 cents 
were placed on sale at 1 cent and, 
more interesting still, were guaran- 
teed for twenty years. 

The lot included a wide variety of 
useful utensils such as are needed 
and found in every kitchen—for ex- 
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ample, funnels, salt and pepper 
shakers, graters, clothes sprinklers, 
and many other similar articles. 
Naturally enough, there was a re- 
responsive stirring of the bargain 
hunting instinct and a general loos- 
ening of the so-called purse strings 
on the part of Shelton’s housewives. 

The 49-cent offerings were com- 
prised of articles having a regular 
value of from 75 cents to $1.00 and 
the 99-cent offerings of from $1.50 
to $2.50. All the articles offered 
were substantial and well made and 
afforded the housewife an opportuni- 
ty to equip her kitchen with service- 
able, well made utensils at an ex- 
tremely low price. Shelton bought 
in large quantities, and its activities 
in this direction extended also into 
the departments of 
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Turn Out in 


Force to 


Attend Clark’s 
“One Day Sale” 


of Aluminum 


Ware 


usual bargains offered, the company 
stated in its announcement of the 
sale that no mail, telephone or C. O. 
D. orders could be filled, and that 
no pieces could be reserved, the 
sale being conducted strictly on the 
basis of “first come first served.” 

In explanation of the sale the com- 
pany. says in its announcement: 
“Through a most fortunate purchase 
we are able to place before the house- 
wives of Shelton these remarkable 
bargains. The best values ever of- 
fered in aluminum cooking utensils 
are included in this lot. We bought 
all of these goods we could, know- 
ing that the demand would be tre- 
mendous, but even so, we predict 
right now there will not be enough 
to go round. Our supply of this 
beautiful, silver-like, modern, sani- 
tary kitchen ware is limited. We 
therefore urge you to be at our store 
promptly at 9.30 a. m. to obtain the 
articles you desire so you will not 
be disappointed.” 

Needless to say, the housewives 
heeded the admonition to be on hand 
early, and the sale was a success in 
every detail. 





regularly priced 
hardware and 
housef u r- 
nishings, which, 
of course, was 
quite in order. 

In order to in- 
sure in its store 
the presence of all 
those desirous of 
availing them- 
selves of the un- 
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Uses Hardware Age to Help the Sales Staff 


M. WATERSTON, whose store is at 327 Wood- 

« ward Avenue, Detroit, Mich., clips extracts 
from HARDWARE AGE and posts them on a bulletin 
board, where his entire staff may see, read and di- 
gest their contents. 
the signed articles written for the retail hardware 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HARDWARE 
These offer constructive and inspirational 
help to his sales staff, says Mr. Waterston. 


He has been posting each week 
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U. S. Tariff Commission to Investigate Rates 


in Tariff Law 


Tariff Commission Clash Causes Big Stir at Capital— 
Commission to Proceed Cautiously—Court 


the Gordian knot that has bound 

the activities of the United 
States Tariff Commission under the 
flexible provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act. The deadlock 
broken, the Commission will immedi- 
ately proceed with a series of compre- 
hensive investigations of such rates in 
the tariff law as the developments of 
the past few months in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion make desirable. 

From a source that may or may not 
be inspired comes a definite statement 
that a broad inquiry will soon be 
launched that will embrace the steel 
schedule beginning with such basic 
items as pig iron and extending to 
many of the higher forms of finished 
steel including the entire cutlery sched- 
ule which, because of the relatively 
high rates fixed by Congress, has been 
the object of more or less criticism 
since the Conference Committee - ad- 
justed the differences between the 
House and Senate figures. It will be 
remembered that pig iron was included 
in the list of seventeen subjects which 
the Commission decided to investigate 
before the deadlock between the Mar- 
vin and Culbertson factions developed. 


Pt Goraia HARDING has cut 


Commission Disavows Controversy 


The Commission deprecates the wide- 
ly published statements that there has 
been a serious difference of opinion 
respecting the methods to be pursued 
in executing the flexible tariff provisions 
of the new law. As an official dis- 
claimer the Commission has united in 
the following specific statement: 

“For a period of two months past the 
press has given unwarranted emphasis 
to reported differences of opinion in 
the Tariff Commission with respect to 
the Commission’s powers and method 
of procedure. The statement issued 
April 21, 1928, from the White House 
was complete and final and received 
the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mission. 

“The Commission considers that 
statement a definite expression of the 
conclusions reached at the conference 
of the Commission with the President, 
and as not constituting either a victory 
or defeat for divergent views previous- 
ly held. The Commission is not, as has 
been frequently suggested, and has not 
been, divided into groups, but each com- 





Holds Up Mileage Book Order 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
April 30, 1923. 
By W. L. CRoUNSE 


missioner has acted throughout the 
Commission’s deliberations independ- 
ently and on his own responsibility.” 


Conservatives Versus Radicals 


Notwithstanding this definite repu- 
diation of rumors and reports, some 
of which have been credited to members 
of the Commission, that there has been 
a lack of unanimity in the matter of 
program, it is a well-known fact that 
certain members of the Commission 
have favored a conservative course 
while others urged a radical procedure. 
Chairman Marvin, whose well-known 
position as a protectionist had much 
to do with his selection as a member 
of the Commission, has been disposed 
to take the view that rate studies 
should only be made upon definite com- 
plaints and after preliminary surveys 
showing the necessity for formal in- 
quiries. 

Vice-chairman Culbertson, on _ the 
other hand, has insisted that it would 
be useless for the Commission to limit 
its investigations to single items which 
might be made the subject of com- 
plaints. It is his view that the modi- 
fication of a rate by the President, 
based upon a recommendation by the 
Commission, might easily throw out of 
line the entire structure of an impor- 
tant schedule unless the rates of re- 
lated items were also investigated and 
subjected to compensatory adjustment. 


White House Statement 


Those who have followed the contro- 
versy with the closest attention declare 
that the Culbertson wing has made an 
important winning and for confirmation 
of this view point to the formal state- 
ment issued from the White House a 
few days ago in part as follows: 

“Petitions and applications for in- 
crease or decrease of the rates are to 
be considered by the Commission in 
accordance with the executive order of 
Oct. 7 to determine whether formal in- 
vestigations are warranted. If the sub- 
ject matter so requires, the Commission 
will exercise its power to limit the in- 
quiry or broaden it to include related 
subjects. 

“In cases where no petition has been 
filed, whenever a preliminary inquiry 
or survey discloses sufficient ground, 
under the law, the Commission, after 
conference with the President, will 
order such formal investigations under 






section 315 as the facts may warrant 


and public interest require. Each for- 
mal investigation, however instituted, 
will begin with an order giving public 
notice to all parties interested.” 

The statement added that the Presi- 
dent “laid stress” on the flexible provi- 
sions of the law, “their usefulness to 
the public, the producer and the con- 
sumer, and indicated a strong desire 
to see them fully applied. 


Causes Sensation in Washington 


The White House statement natural- 
ly produced a mild sensation in Wash- 
ington, especially among the numerous 
Republican Senators and Congressmen 
who have visited the Capital during 
the past fortnight to confer with the 
President since his return from his va- 
cation. Some of these legislators are 
among the high protectionists in Con- 
gress and to them the White House 
statement seemed to -indicate the in- 
tention of the administration to permit 
very comprehensive changes in the 
Fordney-McCumber law, if, indeed, it 
was not in the program, to provide 
for a general overhauling of the sched- 
ules which have been criticized because 
of the high rates incorporated therein. 
To correct any false impression as to 
what the President had in mind in the 
bulletin given out, a semi-official ex- 
planation has since been communicated 
to the press substantially in the fol- 
lowing form: : 

“Advisability of investigations of 
production costs of. various commodi- 
ties under the Frelinghuysen amend- 
ment to the tariff law will be consid- 
ered by the tariff commission this 
week as a sequel to President Hard- 
ing’s action directing the Commission 
not to undertake broad inquiries under 
the flexible provision without first mak- 
ing preliminary surveys and then bring-: 
ing the results to him. 


President Must Act First 


“Under these provisions the Commis- 
sion is authorized to investigate costs 
for the information of the President: 
and Congress. It is not intended under 
this section that recommendations shall 
be made for changes in duty. If the 
facts disclosed by such an inquiry, how- 
ever, appear to warrant formal inves- 
tigations with a view to the submission 





(Continued on page 89) 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Quaker City Dealers Dine 
and Welcome Pasha 


Officers 


State Association Warmly Greeted 
—Jones Lauds Activities of 
Men and Firms 


The Retail Hardware Association of 
Philadelphia extended a formal wel- 
come to the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association, April 19, at a dinner held 
at Boothby’s Grill, Philadelphia, Pa., 
in commemoration of the fact that the 
State association has moved its head- 
quarters to Philadelphia from Pitts- 
burgh. , 

President Harry D. Kaiser voiced 
the sentiments of the Philadelphia re- 
tailers in extending the official wel- 
come. J. G. Esmonde, vice-president; 
Horace Goodwin, secretary; Nathan C. 
Engel, George H. Yerkes and William 
O. Dobson followed. 

Sharon E. Jones, secretary-treasurer 
of the State association, said:“This is 
one of the happiest moments of my life. 
I have come a long distance to this 
meeting, not in miles, but in years of 
experience.” He referred to the 
foundation of the Marshall Field store 
in Chicago, of. its strength and perman- 
ency for holding the superstructure 
and in that manner. drew the attention 
of the members to the work of the hard- 
ware association which, too, “was built 
for permanency, built to serve you and 
all posterity—for hundreds of years, 
or as long as there is a hardware busi- 
ness.” Mr. Jones stated that nearly 23,- 
000 hardware dealers are affiliated with 
the hardware association and that in 
the opinion of Mr. Hoover it is the best 
organization of business men in the 
United States. It is the one organiza- 
tion from which he can get facts and 
definite information to carry on the 
work of standardizing manufactured 
products. Mr. Jones referred to Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., as an example 
of a manufacturing firm that protects 
the retail merchant. 

As an incident of the first meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association, Mr. Jones 
cited a case where two merchants met 
for the first time. One of them had a 
stock of merchandise which had no 
sale in his locality and mentioned it 
during the course of conversation. The 
other merchant did have a call for just 
these goods in his territory and accord- 
ingly they entered into a deal to their 
mutual advantage. In the matter of 
mutual helpfulness, Mr. Jones also 
pointed out that were it not for the in- 
surance feature connected with hard- 
ware associations, the merchant would 
today be paying three times what he 
does for insurance. In conclusion, Mr. 
Jones said: “Part of our service is to 
bring your stores up to date with a re- 
sultant greater business and greater 
profit. The money you invest is put 
right back to improve your business.” 

8. Frank Antrim, vice-president of 
the State association, and Edward G. 
Baltz, editor of Hardware News, also 





expressed appreciation of the manner 
in which they were welcomed as part 
of Philadelphia’s business life. 

The Philadelphia retail merchants 
will celebrate the third anniversary of 
their organization on May 17. In three 
years they have grown from the 
smallest to the largest local retail as- 
sociation in the United States. 


Bryden-Neverslip Co. to Consolidate 
lants 


The Manufacturers Iron & Steel Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., manufacturers 
of horse shoes and horse shoe calks, 
with plants at New Brunswick, N: J., 
Catasauqua Pa., and Montreal, Can., 
has recently sold its land and buildings 
at New Brunswick. The company is 
consolidating its calk manufacturing 
equipment and machine shop with its 
plant at Catasauqua, where a new 
building has been erected. Further ex- 
tensive alterations to its rolling mill 
equipment are also projected. 

The corporate name of the company 
has recently been changed from Manu- 
facturers Iron & Steel Co. to Bryden- 
Neverslip Co., in order that the trade 
name of its products may be perpetu- 
ated. The general office of the com- 
— is to be retained at New Bruns- 
wick. 


J. H. Kennedy to Reside in West 


James H. Kennedy, formerly editor 
of the Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 
has sold his home at Montclair, N. J., 
and gone to Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he will reside temporarily and possibly 
permanently. Mr. Kennedy resigned as 
editor of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine April 1 when that publication was 
purchased by the Johnson Export Pub- 
lishing Co. of New York City. 

Before leaving Montclair,, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was tendered a farewell dinner 
by his friends. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Kennedy, his daughter, Mrs. 
Louise Kennedy Mabie, and the latter’s 
daughter, Mary Louise Mabie. 





Wisconsin Group Meetings 


The Wisconsin Retail Hard- 
ware Association announces 
forthcoming group meetings as 
follows: 


Burlington 
Madison 


Dealers are urged to attend 
these meetings. 











G. H. Jantz with Lovell Mfg. Co. 


G. H. Jantz, who was president of 
the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association several years ago, 
has assumed a responsible position 
with the Lovell Mfg. Co., makers of 
“Anchor Brand” wringers. 





Barney & Berry to Discontinue 
Skate Manufacturing 


The Barney & Berry, Springfield, 
Mass., skates plant, purchased a year 
or so ago by the Winchester Co., is to 
discontinue the production of skates, and 
all machinery and equipment will be 
moved to New Haven, Conn., where 
production will continue with practic- 
ally the same operating personnel as 
now. The Springfield plant will be 
used as a warehouse for Winchester 
products distributed in western Massa- 
chusetts, northeastern New York, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 


Metcalf Treasurer of American 
Bosch Magneto Corp. 


At a meeting of directors held in 
New York City, April 3, Morris Met- 
calf was elected treasurer of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Providence, 
R. I., and received his early educa- 
tion in the private schools of Boston 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His first business posi- 
tion was with the firm of Stone & 
Webster, then a young and small elec- 
trical engineering concern. 

In 1896 he entered the employ of the 
Illinois Steel Co. at Chicago. He re- 
mained with this company for twenty 
years as assistant to the president. 

In 1916 Mr. Metcalf went to New 
York to become vice president and later 
president of the International Steel 
Corp., a subsidiary of the American 
International Corporation, engaged in 
exporting steel and steel products. 

_ Upon the collapse of foreign trade 
in 1921; the American International 
Corp. withdrew from the steel busi- 
ness, and after a successful liquidation 


| of his company Mr. Metcalf entered 


the employ of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, going to South 
America on a financial mission for this 
bank in 1922. 

Mr. Metcalf’s predecessor, George A. 
MacDonald, is president of the Chico- 
pee National Bank of Springfield, 
Mass., and his many interests made it 
impossible for him to give suffcient 
time to the Bosch Company. However, 
Mr. MacDonald still retains office, as a 
vice president. 


Dept. of Commerce Issues Data on 
Glues and Gelatins 


Revised figures for the production of 
glues and gelatins for the year 1922 
have recently been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D The new figures, which include 
returns from sixty-one establishments, 
are as follows: 

Glues of animal origin: Hide glue, 
57,891,041 pounds; extracted bone glue, 
8,532,893 pounds; other bone glue, 28,- 
217,047 pounds. 

Gelatins: Edible, 13,242,615 pounds; 
other than edible, 1,981,054 pounds. 

Other glues: Flexible, 604,838 
pounds; all other, 40,649,594 pounds. 
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Frank A. Drury Treasurer of Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corp. 


Frank A. Drury, president Mer- 
chants National Bank, Worcester, 
Mass., has been made treasurer of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, to 
succeed Frank Kilmer, _ resigned. 
George F. Naphen, New York, R. B. 
Young, Boston, and C. K. Anderson, 
Chicago, are directors, succeeding H. T. 
Ramsdell, Buffalo, Frank Kilmer and 
Jerome R. George, Worcester, resigned. 
The personnel otherwise remains un- 
changed. 


D. F. Mann of Pittsburgh Steel Is 
Promoted 


David F. Mann has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., makers of wire 
products of all kinds, its Chicago office 
being located in the McCormick Build- 
ing. He succeeds George W. Jones, 
who has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, who is now lo- 
cated in the main offices of the company 
in the Union Trust Arcade, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Mann has been connected with 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. for about ten 
years, for the past five years being 
a sales agent, reporting to the home of- 
fices in Pittsburgh. During the war 
he served on the War Industries 
Board at Washington. 


Martin Hardsocg Co. Distributor: 
for Berthold 


The Berthold Electrical Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of washing machines 
and appliances, 127-129 South Green 
St., Chicago, Ill., has recently ap- 
pointed Martin Hardsocg Co., 916 
South Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., as dis- 
tributor for its products in the State 
of Pennsylvania, west of the Susque- 
hanna River. The Hardsocg Company 
is planning the erection of a new build- 
ing, which when completed will give 
greatly enlarged facilities. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Breaks 
Records 


On one day recently, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. broke all previous 
one day records in output of tires and 
tubes with a total of 64,012 tires. The 
main plant at Akron made 48,592 tires, 
Los Angeles plant, 8,837 and Toronto 
plant, 6,584 tires. The company is 
operating all its plants to utmost ca- 
pacity. 


Save the Surface Magazine’s First 
Number in June 


The first number of the “Save the 
Surface Magazine,” the organ of the 
Save the Surface Campaign, will be 
issued in June. The magazine will have 
4 circulation in excess of 50,000 copies, 
it is said, among property owners from 
Maine to Florida and throughout the 
Middle West. The magazine, which is 


published in the interest of the paint 
and varnish trade, will regularly carry 
articles calculated to increase the use 
of paint. 


William A. Heldt Dies 


William .A. Heldt, sixty-five years 
old, who for many years was head of 
the Heldt Hardware & Paint Co., at 
Evansville, Ind., died at his home in 
that city on Tuesday, April 10th, after 
a lingering illness. He retired from 
business a few years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one daughter, three 
brothers and two sisters. 








Indiana Group Meetings 


Group meetings scheduled by 
the Indiana Retail Hardware As- 
sociation for the near future are 
as follows: 

Dist. 18—Orleans....May 8 

Dist. 183—Spencer....May 9 

Dist. 11—Shelbyville.May 15 


The association urges that all 
nearby members attend. 











Rawlplug Co. Changes Quarters 


The Rawilplug Co. has recently 
leased the entire top floor of the Gibbes 
Building, 66 West Broadway, New 
York City, and will combine its gen- 
eral offices, now located at 461 Eighth 
Ave., and its sales offices, now at 48 
Broadway, in the new quarters. The 
new location also enables the company 
to greatly increase its stockroom facili- 
ties. 


A. L. Schieber Export Representa- 
tive for Westinghouse Electric 


A. L. Schieber, formerly manager of 
the general motor section of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed export representative of that 
department. He has been with the 
company in various capacities since 
he graduated from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1911. William Lofton has been 
appointed to succeed him, he having 
been with the company for about five 
years. 


Federal Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Will Rebuild 


The Federal Enameling & Stamping 
Co., whose plant at McKees Rocks, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was destroyed by fire 
about a month ago, has decided to re- 
build on the old site. The new plant 
will consist of four buildings, covering 
nearly 150,000 square feet, the esti- 
mated cost being about $200,000. The 
new plant is expected to be ready to 
operate late this year. 





School for Apprentice Painters to 
Open in Washington 


A free school for apprentice painters 
is to be opened in Washington, D. C., 
this spring under the auspices of the 
International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators and the 
District’s public school authorities, if 
present plans are carried through. It 
is proposed to secure as instructor an 
expert journeyman painter, now em- 
ployed in the Washington Navy Yard, 
which the school administration can 
pay from the middle of June to the 
middle of September, so that the trade 
teacher can be employed during the 
entire year. 

The school authorities have given 
their enthusiastic support to the open- 
ing of this class in painting because 
records show that in the public schools 
only about 5 per cent go above the 
eighth grade—that is, enter high school 
—and the other 95 per cent are sup- 
posed to go to work, but are for the 
most part walking the streets. It is 
believed that the trade school idea for 
training these youths to be artisans 
and craftsmen will spread from Wash- 
ington all over the country and a great 
campaign has already been inaug- 
urated by the paint industry to bring 
this about. 

The establishment of this trade 
school for painting owes its existence 
to the persistency of A. M. McGnan of 
this city, who for more than ten years 
has been executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada. He has 
traveled all over the country arousing 
interest in the trade school idea und 
the need for recruiting trained appren- 
tices for the trades and industries. 


Barney Cohen Leaves Salem 
Hardware Co. 


Barney Cohen, Salem Hardware Co., 
Salem, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. Mr. Cohen 
will reenter the hardware business 
but has not made definite plans. 


Cavanagh Bros. Correct Impression 


In a news item appearing in Harp- 
WARE AGE for April 19, respecting the 
organization of James A. Gaffney Co., 
Inc., by James A. Gaffney, formerly 
connected with Cavanagh Bros. & Co. 
hardware manufacturers and represen- 
tatives, 89-91 Warren St., New York 
City, it was stated that Mr. Gaffney 
had purchased the merchandise on 
hand of Cavanagh Bros., relating to his 
sales end of the businss, and had taken 
with him the sales organization identi- 
fied with his departments. This state- 
ment has apparently given rise to the 
impression that Mr. Gaffney has pur- 
chased the entire stock of Cavanagh 
Bros. and taken with him its entire 
sales organization, which is not the 
case. The organization of Cavanagh 
Bros. is still intact and the company 
will continue to manufacture and 
handle the same lines as heretofore. 
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Caution Spreads Over Country 
as Better Weather Helps Sales 


ETTER weather throughout the country has stimulated the sale of seasonable spring lines, 
but retailers are exercising caution in buying for their current needs, as well as in placing 
future orders, because of the large number of recent price advances. 


Factories are said to have enough orders on their books at present prices to keep them busy 


for the balance of the season. 


There is, however, an undercurrent of uncertainty about the price 


situation that has made the general tone throughout the country noticeably conservative. 


Further price advances during the week and reported shortages in wire products are said to 


have started slightly speculative movements in some of the wholesale centers. 


Warnings are 


being sent out by jobbers to their customers urging a close observation of stocks. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


HE American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

is reported to have advanced prices $5 per ton on gal- 
vanized sheets and $7 per ton on black and blue annealed 
sheets. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., are reported to have 
advanced prices $1 per ton on stee] bars, shapes and plates. 

The Bassett Bolt Works, Sheldon, Conn., is reported to 
have advanced prices 10 per cent on carriage bolts. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIl., is reported to 
have advaneed prices $1 per ton on wire rods. 

Charcoal iron boiler tubes were advanced about $12 per 


ton by the Parkesburg Iron Co., of Parkesburg, Pa. 

Merwin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., is reported to have advanced 
prices slightly on its line of galvanized pipe straps. 

Cushman Co., Champaign, IIl., is reported to have ad- 
vanced prices 10 per cent on malleable iron washers. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has ad- 
vanced prices on its complete line of cutters between 10 
and 15 per cent. 

Dover Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio, advanced measures and 
funnels 5 per cent. 

Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., has advanced tool 
prices without changing the discount allowed. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MPORTANT price changes made ef- 
fective during the week in the lead- 
ing jobbing centers were as follows: 


NEW YORK.—Lawn mowers, fire 
shovels, curry combs, sidewalk cleaners, 
heavy hammers and sledges were all 
advanced about 10 per cent. Railroad 
picks and mattocks are now being 
quoted at one-third and 5 to one-third 
and 10. Contractors’ picks are quoted 
one-third to one-third and 5. Lock 
washers are now quoted at 70 per cent 
off list. Ring sprinklers are now 78 
cents each. 


BOSTON.—Auto polishes, dressings, 
cements, etc., were advanced about 10 
per cent. Barb wire prices were read- 
justed locally. Galvanized staples are 
now being quoted at $3.90 per 100 lb. in 
car lots, and $4.15 in less than car lots. 


Flashlights, unit cells and bulbs are 
now being sold at net prices instead of 
list. Carbon cutters, heretofore 25 per 
cent discount, are now 10 per cent. 
High speed cutters are now 15 per cent 
discount. Higher prices on drills are 
rumored. Cotter pins are expected to 
advance 10 per cent. Higher prices on 
Plumb hatchets, hammers made effec- 
tive by Boston jobbers. Escutcheon now 
20 per cent discount instead of 30 to 40. 
Hay rope and sisal lath yarn were ad- 
vanced 1 cent per lb. Jobbers have ad- 
vanced lock washers said to be quoting 
en old basis. 


CHICAGO.—Wheelbarrows advanced 
10 to 20 per cent locally. Stove pipe and 
elbows were advanced 5 to 7% per cent. 
Turpentine reduced 6c. per gal. Nails 
advanced again, quoted at $3.80 to 


$3.95 base. Stove bolts and galvanized 
tubs advanced locally. 


PITTSBURGH. — Electric conduit 
manufacturers are reported to have ad- 
vanced prices by reducing discounts 3 
points. Higher prices on lamp chim- 
neys and lantern globes made effective 
locally. Step ladders advanced 5 to 10 
per cent. Vises advanced 10 per cent. 


CLEVELAND. —Jobbers advanced 
prices on shovels, scoops and spades $1 
per doz. Nails advanced 10 cents base 
per keg. Binder twine is now being 
quoted at 12% cents per Ib. and fodder 
twine 12 cents per lb. in coils. Rumors 
of advances in tires and tubes are cur- 
rent. Barbed wire is up 10 cents per' lb. 

TWIN CITIES. — Galvanized ware 
prices revised by local jobbers. Ad- 
vances on wire products rumored. 
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New York City frankly admit 

that they are placing future 
orders with marked caution, and job- 
bers are advising customers to watch 
stocks closely. Some jobbers are said 
to have warned customers to bear in 
mind that although prices are high, 
there are possibilities of shortages in 
certain staple and seasonable lines. It 
is therefore advisable, they have told 
retailers, to keep sufficient stocks on 
hand so that in the event of shortages 
becoming acute they will not be embar- 
rassed by depleted stocks. 

Better weather has stimulated busi- 
ness in this section. Retailers in some 
of the suburban districts are reported 
to feel anxiety about turning over some 
of their higher priced spring merchan- 
dise. No large orders are being placed 
by retailers at present, but a fairly 
large volume of pick-up business is 
being done in the wholesale district. 

Collections are reported to be fair, 
but not entirely satisfactory. Uncer- 
tuinty about general tendencies is said 
to have made money somewhat tighter. 


Automobile Accessories. — Better 
weather has helped sales. Prices are 
strong and stocks apparently ample. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Pick-up interest is 
strong. Prices firm and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Square nuts, %-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
lb.; #s-in., 15c. to 16c. per Ib.; %-in., 
13c. to 14c. per Ib.; y-in., 12¢. to 13c. 
er lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 

-in., 10c. to llc. per Ib.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10¢c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent; larger 
—_ thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, " and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nate, iron 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 7 
per cent from new list 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 7 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 7! 
to 75 and 5 per cent. 

Tron rivets, 50 to 55 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7; to %-in., 70 per 
oom. Ys to %- i 70 per cent: 34 to 

76 per cent 

“Tet bolt. shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 


Bottling Equipment.— Fairly large 
pick-up interest exists in this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Bottle cappers, for capping all size 
bottles, malleable iron and steel, 10- 
in. hardwood base, reinforced press 
steel crowning head, $12 per doz. 
All-steel bottle capper, white nickel 
finish, automatic release, 12-in. hard- 
wood, $24 per doz. Lacquered crown 
caps, ground cork composition, 17c. 
per 100. Cork assortments, contain- 
ing 500 corks, sizes 6 to 10, regular 
length, $2.07 per assortment. 


Boxer for wholesale firms in 


ou o-: 


ou 
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New York Pick-up Business More Active 
—Jobbers Apprehend Local Shortages 


Wire frame bottle stoppers, stopper 
of white porcelain, $2.25 per 100. 
Self-pulling cork screw, with com- 
vination bottle opener and wire cut- 
ter, wire thread nickel plated, maple 
handle, $37.50 per 100. Steel wire, 
nickel plated, stained wood handled 
cork screw, $3.75 per 100. Bottle 
opener, for crown cork or seals, 
nickel plated with cork screw, $6.25 
per 100. 


Box Strapping.—Demands light; stocks 
fair; new prices as follows: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Steel box strapping, 300 ft. to the 
reel, %-in. width, 83c. per reel; %- 
in. width, $1.03 per reel; %-in. width, 
$1.23 per reel; 1l-in. width, $1.65 per 
reel, 


Coaster Wagons.—Interest reported 
good; prices firm; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Coaster wagons, with steel tired 
dise wheels, body 14 x 32 in., height 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in., $5.20 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., 
$5.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, 
body 14 x 32 in.. height 15 in., diam- 
eter of wheels, 10 in., $5.57 each. 
Same, with body 16 x 38 in., $6.19 
each. Coaster wagon with steel dise 
wheels, 11 in. in diameter, with body 
18 x 40 in., specially constructed, $8.24 
each. 


Copper Tacks.—Interest good; prices 
strong and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Copper tacks, %-in., 49c. per Ib.; 
%-in., 47¢c. per Ib.; %-in., 46c. per Ib.: 
% to 14%-in., 45c. per lb. These prices 
are net. 


Crab Traps and Eel Spears.—Water 
front sales reported active. Prices firm; 
stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Crab net, 16 in., cotton net, 12-in. 
galvanized ring and ferrule, 6-ft. 
handle, $3.72 per doz. Crab trap, gal- 
vanized wire, height 10 in., top 12 x 
12 in., bottom 10 x 10 in., $8.04 per 
doz. 

Summer sand eel spear, short pat- 
tern, 5 prongs, $25.20 per doz.; 7 
prongs, $27 per doz. 


Fly Swatters.—Interest is beginning; 
prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber fly swatter, 14 in. long, flex- 
ible, 85c. per doz. Black wire cloth 
fly swatter, 17 in. over all, reinforced 
center, rubberoid finish handle, 75c. 
per doz. Extra heavy wire cloth fly 
swatter, size over all 5 x 15 in., strik- 
ing surface bound with black felt, 
7he. per doz. Black 12-in. wire cloth, 
tinned wire handle, 24 in. long, 65c. 
per doz. Black painted wire cloth fly 
trap, tin cover and base, Gomee of 
top 4% in., at bottom 5% in., $2.7 


Food Choppers.—Demand fair; sini 
ample; prices higher. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Universal food choppe rs, No. 0, 
$1.23: No. 1, $1.50; No. 2, $1.83; No. 3. 
$2.33: No. 233, $2 each. 

Russwin food choppers, No. 1, $1.33; 
No. 2, $1.57; No. 3, $2.17 each. 

Gem food choppers, No. 116, 94c.; 
No. 120, $1.29: No. 122, $1.63; No. 124, 
$2.21 each. 

Enterprise meat choppers, No. 5, 
$1.91: No. 10, $3.12; No. 20, $6.24: No. 
12, $2.78: No. 22, $5.20: No. 32, $6.24. 

Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Interest fair; 
stocks ample; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Fruit jar rubbers, 80 to 85c. per er. 
Prices vary according to grade and 


also in different sections of the city. 
In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


Galvanized Sheets.— Prices slightly 
higher; demands are limited; stocks 
broken 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York 
Galvanized sheets, 28 gage, $6.15 to 
$6.50 base. slack sheets, 28 page, 
$5.15 to $5.50 base. 
Garden’ Tools.—Interest better; stocks 
ample; prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Spading Forks.—-Boys’ size, 4 solid 
steel angular tines, iron D handles. 
$8.35 per doz. Adults’ size, 4 1l-in 
angular tines, malleable D handle, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. 

Same, with heavy wood D handle, 

$18.2 5 per doz. Fork with 5 1l-in. an- 

gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz 

Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- 

count for bundle lots. 

Manure Forks.— Malleable LD handle, 

t 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, 

$12.25 per doz. Same, with wood ID 

handle, $14.85 per doz. Fork with 5 

lZ2-in. oval tines, wood D handle, 

strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork 

with 6 12-in. oval tines, wood D 

handle, strap ferrule, $20.45 per doz. 

bixtra heavy manure forks, 4 oval 

tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood D 

handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 

} diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 

heavy fork with 5 oval tines, 16 in. 

long, strap ferrule, wood D handle, 

24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with 
> diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap 
ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per 
doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional 
discount for bundle lots. 

Malleable tron Rakes.—5 teeth, $3.70 
per doz.; 10 teeth, $3.95 per doz.; 12 
teeth, $4. 40 od doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80: 
16 teeth, $5.2 Toy rakes with 6 
teeth, 4-ft. handles $3.60 per doz 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 10 teeth, 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.; 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 
per doz.; 18 teeth, $9.85 per doz. Steel 
gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth. 
$11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road 
rake, 6-ft. handle, steel teeth, 14 
teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth, $13.17 
per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- 
tern, made of one piece of steel, 12 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.; 14 teeth, $7.50 
per doz.; 16"teeth, $7.85 per doz. 

Hay Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. 
long, 5-ft. bent handle, plain ferrule, 
$11.05 per doz, Straight handle, 6-ft. 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 
oval tines, 12 in. long, straight 4%- 
ft. handle, $11.05 per doz.; 5-ft. bent 
handle, $12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent 
handle, $14.15 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—Shank hoe, riveted 
steel blade, assorted 6%, 7 and 7% 
in., 4%-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. 
Shank hoe, solid or assorted steel 
blades, 6 to 8 in., 44%4-ft. handle, $6.95 
to $7.69 per doz. 

Floral Spades.—Solid steel round 
point, iron D handle, $7.16 per doz. 
Garden sets range from $10.71 to 
$23.18 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket, 
forged steel, grip handle, $6.75 per 
doz. 


Household Ice Tools.—Stocks are re- 
ported to be moving; prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Ice Balances.—Iron case, japanned, 
hgass nickel-plated dial to weigh 1000 
Ib., $48 per doz.; to weigh 1500 Ib., $54 
per doz.; to weigh 2000 Ib., $60 per 
doz. 

Ice Picks.— Polished steel awl, 
needle point, 5 in., polished cherry 
handle, $1.08 per doz. Tempered steel 
awl, 6 in., nickel plated, taper point, 
tinned cap, $1.44 per doz. Sliding ice 
pick, tempered steel awl, 5% in., 
needle point, iron handle, nickel 
plated and buffed, $18 per 100. 
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ice Chipper.—Six crucible needle 
points tempered, malleable iron frame 
tinned, wood handle, length over all 
9% in., $3 per doz. Ice shredder, cast 
iron ye cover, tinned, steel blade 
bowl 3% x 2 in., length 7% in., $3.12 
per doz. Cast iron ice shredder, with 
_— tempered steel blade, $5.52 per 
Oz. 
Lawn Mowers.—Prices were advanced 
10 per cent by some jobbers, although 
all have not as yet revised their lists. 
Buying is mild; stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable 
bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in., 
5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each; 16-in., 
5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers with 
9-in. drive wheels, 4 biades, 12-in., $8 
each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in., $8.65 
each; 18-in., $9 each. Ball bearing 
mower, 10-in. raised open drive 
wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9.25 each; 
16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.25 each; 
20-in., $10.85 each. 


Linseed Oil.—Interest light; stocks low; 


prices firm, with strong tendencies. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Raw linseed oil, in lots of less than 
5 bbl., $1.19 to $1.23; in lots of 5 bbl. 
or more, $1.16; in car loads, $1.17; 
boiled oil is 2c. extra; double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra, and oil in half bbl: 5c. 
per gal additional. 


Mechanics’ Tools.—Interest good; 
stocks fair; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Claw 4g Ore 1 size, $13.66 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
size, $12.12 per doz. 

paachiniote’ Hammers.—8-0z., $8.40 
er doz.; 12-0z., $8.40 per doz.; 16-oz., 
$3.60 per doz.; 20-0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
lated, cut gears, black enamel, 
ength 1 in. without drill points, $2.30 
each. Same, large size, length 12 
in., $2.42 each. Same, black ename 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill 
points, $2.28 each. Same, solid steel 
frame, detachable steel handle, hol- 
low end handle, partly nickel plated, 
11 in., no drill points, $1.91 ea 

Breast Drilis.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast fron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
each: 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
1.45 each: 24-in.. $1.55 each; 30-in., 

1.65 each. 


Nails.—Demands exceed supply; prices 
speculative. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $4.25 to $4.50 base, per 


keg. 

Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg: wire 
nails and brads in small lots, 70 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., $9.50 
galvanized and $7.50 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Poultry Netting—Some shortages re- 
ported; prices stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, 40, 10 per cent. 

Square mesh, 2x 2, $5.50 per 100 
sq. ft.; 3 $5.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 
4x4, $6 per 100 8a. 1: 6s ¢ $6.50 
per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8, $7 per 100 sq. 
ft. Extras, Kye. per sq. ft. for nar- 
rower than 24 in. and wider than 
48 in. 


Rope and Twine.—Interest light; — 
ample; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 22c.: 
hardware grade, 19c.; sisal, No. i 
grade, 16c.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 17c. 

Bolt rope, 36c. 

Lath yarn, 17c. per Ib. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 24c. per Ib. India hemp 
rope, No. 6, 22c. per Ib. 


Rubber Hose.—No marked interest; 
prices firm; stocks good. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New pony 

Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luc 
brand, 11%c. per ft. “Milo” aa 
12%c. per ft. “‘Bull Dog’’ brand, lic. 
per ft. 


Sash Cord.—Mild activity; light stocks 


and firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 50c. to 52c. base, 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 




















Did You Ever Stop to Think? 


That retail salesmanship is mere- 
ly the art of making the prospective 
customer see the merchandise as the 
saiesman sees it. 

That if your lack of knowledge 
does not permit you to see the sell- 
ing points of an article, your cus- 
tomer has little chance to learn 
enough about that article to make 
him want to possess it. 

That you give people credit for 
knowing more about your merchan- 
dise than they really do know. 

That the main reason people do 
not buy from you is because they 
do not know more about your goods 
and your service. 

That knowledge of merchandise is 
easily acquired from trade maga- 
zines, advertisements, dealer helps 
and traveling salesmen. 

That if all the people in your 
trade territory knew that you have 
merchandise that they need or could 
use to advantage, that your sales 
— be one hundred per cent to- 

ay. 





Screws.—Buying consistently active; 


stocks reported broken; prices stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
vanized flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 
plated, flat head, 62% per cent. Some 
jobbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
wood screws. 

Machine screws, rolled thread, on 
flat and round, No. 2 and 3, per 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 66% per cent. 
Brass, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
52%, per cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 
per cent. 


Screen Wire.—Shortages apprehended; 


stiff prices; good interest. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
extra, 15c. 100 sq. ft. on less than 24 
in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to $2.20; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less than 
24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for half 
rolls. 

Dull Finish.—Zine coated galvan- 
ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
$3.15; 13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra 
same as black. 

og geen x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 

4 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.25. Extra, less than 24 
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in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 
Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, lic. 
less than 24 in. widths. No half roils. 
Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh, 
$8. Extras same as copper. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Pick-up ac- 
tivity strengthening; stocks good; prices 
firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen Door Catches.—Cast iron, 
diamond bolt with knob and lever 
handle, reversed bevel bent strike, 
outside plate 1% x 3% in. for doors 
% to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 per 
doz. Extra heavy catch, with knob 
and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
4% in. for doors % to 1% in. thick, 
wrought steel, bronze plated or an- 
tique copper finish, $7.35 per doz. 
Wrought bronze in 'plain highly et 
ished or antique copper finish, $14.8 
per doz. 

Mortise-Screen Door Night Latches. 
—Lever handle for inside, knob for 
outside, lock case 3 x 2% in., front 
3% x 4% in., reversible 2 steel keys, 
for doors % x 1% in., steel trim, iron 
front latch, bronze plated or antique 
copper finish, $12.25 per doz. sets; 
bronze trim, with bronze front latch, 
= or antique copper finish, $18 per 

OZ. 


Screen Door Sets. —- Consisting of 
one pair 7-11 hinges, one door pull, 
one gate hook and eye, complete with 
— japanned finish, $2.50 per doz. 
sets 

Spring Hinges. — Loose pin steel 
japanned, 3 x 2% in., $1.75 per doz 
pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 
3-in. Jjapanned, $1.35 per doz. pairs. 
Cast iron, 3-in. japanned, double act- 
ing, not adjustable, $2.85 per doz. 
pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
coil spring, bronze plated, antique 
copper or dull brass, with screws, 
$2.75 per doz. pairs. 

Door Pulls.—Wrought steel, 5%4-in.., 
bronze plated, dull brass or antique 
copper, $4.25 per gross. Cast iron. 
japanned, 6-in., 49c. per doz. Door 
pulls, with plate, wrought steel, bevel 
edge plate, 7 x 2% in., pull 5 in. long: 
bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
finish, $1.90 per doz. 

Screen Door Checks. — Rubber 
bumper, cast iron spindle, 85c. per 
doz. 

Screen Door Springs. — Japanned, 
9-in., $2.64: 10-in., $3.86; 11-in., $4.68: 
12-in., $5.28; 13-in., $6; 14- in., $7.92 
per doz. less 40 and 10 per cent. 


Sand and Emery Paper.—Interest fair; 
stocks satisfactory; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hardware grade sandpaper, sheets 
8% x 10% in., 240 sheets or half ream 
in a bundle, $5. 06 to $9.90 per ream, 
according to quality. Assorted, $6.86 
per ream. Emery paper, extra grade, 
sheets 9 x 11 in., 240 sheets in a 
bundle, $10 to $20.50 per ream, ac- 
cording to quality. 


Thermometers.—Pick-up interest  re- 
ported; prices firm; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wooden thermometer, 8 in. in 
length, assorted green, yellow and 
blue wood back, with scale printed 
on wood, $2.04 per doz. Special fin- 
ished 8-in thermometers, nicke! 
plated screws. tube clasps and bulb 
guard, wood backs, black scale with 
white figures in graduation, $4.20 per 
doz. Eight-inch thermometer, copper 
plated case, wide scale, white figures 
and graduations on black oxidized 
background, $5.40 per doz. Window 
thermometer, 8-in., magnifying tube. 
filled with red permacolor, scale and 
, aaa arms of zinc, $9.36 per 
OZ. 


Wheelbarrows.—Prices steady; stocks 
light; interest mild. 


orn ad quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
anal barrows, half bolted, $3.59; 
full “polted, 75. 
Mortar barrows, steel tray, g0F. 85. 
Garden barrows, No. 3, $5.90; No. 4, 
$6.50; No. 5, $7.25. 
Window Glass.—Demands strong and 
active; prices firm; stocks broken. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Window glass, A single, 83 per cent: 
B single, 85 per cent; A double, %% 
per cent; B double, 86 to 87 per cent. 
List of March 1, 1913. 
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Strong and Active Buying Outside Chicago 


Slow Deliveries Hamper Jobbers — 


Retail Orders Show Caution 


been somewhat quiet in the 

rural districts during the past 
week. The sudden opening of good 
spring weather sent many farmers 
hurrying to the fields and last Satur- 
day saw few of them in town to make 
the usual purchases. The signs, how- 
ever, are good ones and buying from 
these sections is showing a nice gain. 

Some merchants who depend entirely 
upon the farmer trade say they have 
begun to feel a reluctance on the part 
of the buyer to pay the increasing 
prices. This feeling has not been 
strong enough to curtail purchases as 
yet, and it is hoped with the harvest- 
ing of a good wheat crop at a good 
price that buying will continue to be 
heavy. 

More advances were made in this 
territory this week. The demand on 
the mills for material has slackened, 
although the demand upon manufac- 
turers in some lines has shown an in- 
crease, making it more difficult to get 
merchandise. Several manufacturers 
and mills have withdrawn from the 
market until they can get caught up 
and others have withdrawn prices and 
are quoting only specific requirements. 
Production of sheet and wire mills has 
shown no increase and labor is harder 
to hold with open weather and out-of- 
door work at higher wages. 

Receipts of grain were scarcely equal 
to requirements and while it looks as 
if prices were heading toward a more 
equitable level, a short reaction devel- 
oped which discouraged future buying. 
Live stock was active in this market 
and prices were strong. Textile trades 
are heavy but cotton showed easier 
prices. Building materials moved in 
heavy volume and a steady market 
with heavy demand is predicted. 

All in all, the situation in this terri- 
tory looks very good for several months 
to come. Wholesalers are handicapped 
with slow deliveries, especially in steel 
and wire products. Retailers for the 
most part are not showing a disposi- 
tion to overstock and if present busi- 
hess is in a period of inflation they will 
not be caught with heavy inventories 
as in 1921. Merchants in the rural dis- 
tricts will buy sparingly until the mid- 
dle of summer and the condition of 
crops is known. 

More buyers were in the market last 
week than a year ago. Collections are 
satisfactory. 


R‘ TAIL hardware business has 


Alarm Clocks.—Demand acute; stocks 
low. Higher prices have just been is- 
sued by one or two of the leading mak- 





ers and it is quite likely others will 
soon follow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz, 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13. 50 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14. 64 
in case lots. 


Automobile Accessories.—Orders com- 
ing in in excellent volume. Spring sales 
increasing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 
Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A. C. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; A. C. 
Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.— Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Motometers. ee $7.50 each; 
Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each, 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 85c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%%-in., cylinder, 


Chains.—Non- skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes. — 30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; Cord, $11.95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.50 
pom oy red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.00 
each. 


Axes.—Some manufacturers report 
sold out for season; prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 
$14 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Difficult to obtain 
deliveries from the factories; stocks 
badly broken; sales excellent; factories 
hopelessly behind. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Stove bolts advanced 
locally. Market is exceptionally firm; 
demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts. 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware. — Situation  re- 
mains unchanged; local stocks badly 
broken; higher prices prevail in some 


centers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.: 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr. 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.: steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.75 per set; wrought 
brass bit-keyed front door sets, $3.40 

per set; cylinder front door sets, 
$7.50 per set. 


Baseball Goods.—The demand is very 
large. Seasoned timber for bats is hard 
to obtain and some of the more popular 
brands are scarce. 

Chains.—Market firm with further ad- 
vances almost certain; local stocks com- 
plete. Orders heavy for halters and 
picket chain. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago : %- -in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 Ib. 3 American coil chain, 
50 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% electric 
welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 


Coaster Wagons and Sleds.—Jobbers 
report they are booking the largest fu- 
ture sled business in history. Factories 
increased prices approximately 10 per 
cent. Coaster wagons in excellent de- 
mand. 

Copper Rivets and _ Burrs. — Prices 
strong; sales large; manufacturers full 
of orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


Cutlery.—Labor difficulties and _ in- 
creasing costs have made American 
pocket knife manufacturers revise 
prices. Cutlery lines are showing 
steady business. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Prices are very strong with advances 
now being asked by many sellers. Loca] 
prices remain as follows, and a very 
large business is being booked, with 
prompt shipments from jobbers’ stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 
29 gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


Field Fence.—Mills sixty days behind; 
stocks broken; orders coming in freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 


Files—Talk of advancing prices cur- 
rent; several manufacturers have an- 
nounced higher prices, but they have 
not yet become general or changed the 
local market. Sales excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-i 


per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-1¢ 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list: Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


Fishing Tackle.—Shortage on silk lines 
and steel rods predicted. Current busi- 
ness good. 

Galvanized Ware.—Tub prices ad- 
vanced. All galvanized ware will be 
higher. The local advance on pails was 
anounced last week. Manufacturers’ 
advances were 5 to 10 per cent, but 
local prices have only made slight ad- 
vances, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvanized 
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water pails, 8-qt., $2.15 doz.; 10-qt., 

2.40 doz.; 12-qt., $2.60 doz.; 14-qt., 

3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, 

36-78 doz.; No. 2, $7.75 doz.; No. 3, 
Oz. 


Garden Hose.—Factories asking sixty 
to ninety days for delivery on new or- 
ders; last fall orders for most part 
been taken care of. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: -in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; -in. 
cord hose 8c. to 1l0c. per ft., %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—Business continues 
satisfactory; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.— No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. — Kound, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, Ly § —_ 

Casseroles. — val, No. 193, $12 
yng No. 194, 316 doz.; No. 197, $14 
OZ. 


Nursing Botties.—Narrow neck, flat 
shapes and wide mouth, 4-oz. (narrow 
neck only), 80c. doz.; all styles, 6-oz., 
= doz.; 8-0z., $2 doz.; 10-oz., $2.40 
doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pam, —No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Replacements slow; 
market firm; demand increasing daily. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. kits, 
$3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


Handled Hamm ers.—Manufacturers 
two to four months behind with orders. 
Sales in unusually large volume, with 
the higher grades in improved propor- 
tion. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, "$8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Eye Hammers or Sledges.—Recent ad- 
vances have slowed demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths sledges, 5-Ib. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound, 


Hatchets—Demand continues heavy. 
Manufacturers have full order books 
and deliveries are delayed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.;: com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.: warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
No. 2, $11.10. 


Hickory Handles.—Demand very heavy; 
manufacturers behind with orders; 
early price advances expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 1 
hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; No. 
2, $3 per doz.; finest selected second 
srowth white hickory handles, $6 per 
doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 90c. per doz.: 
second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.40 per doz. 


Hinges.—Large volume of business 
booked by manufacturer and jobber; 
local stocks in fairly good shape. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles. 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.25; 6-in., 
$1.70: 8-in., "$2. 80:;' 10-in., $4. 30 per 
doz. pairs. Extra re de hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05: 8-in., $3. 51; 10- in., $5. 10 per doz. 
pairs, 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Prices un- 
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changed; business satisfactory; spring 
nee ingen 4 heavy. 
Fiote. from jobbers’ stocks, 
By Cc o: Peerless and Alas 
| at So-at., $8.45; 3-at., 
-qt, 


6~- 
$18; "12- -qt., $21.6 " 
arene, | 1- -qt., $3. 80: 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
11.10, less 50 per cent. 
Lawn Fence and Gates.—Orders very 
good; prices firm; this is one of the few 
lines on which no advances have been 
made, and higher prices may be forth- 
coming. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount galvanized gates, 45 


per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Possibility of a shortage current; busi- 


ness of fair volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Some, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; some, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottoms, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz net. 

There 


Nails.—Nails advanced again. 
continues to be a shortage of some 
sizes. Jobbers have fair stocks of 
standard sizes, but deliveries from 


mills at present are low. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago. Common wire nails, 
per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 1 in. 


Oil Stoves.—Sales are opening up in 
fine shape. Heavy demand is looked 


for. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10 


Paints and Oils.—Turpentine has been 


reduced. Linseed oil steady. 

We aetna from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicag 

Linseed Oil. thaws, barrel lots, $1.40 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.35 per gal. 

Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots, 
- per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.37 per 

$1.66 per 
gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 141%4c. 
per Ib.; 50-lb.; kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-Ib. ke 28, 14%e. per lb.; 121%4-Ib. 
kegs, 15c. per 1 

Dry Paste. = barrels, 6%c. per lb 

Shellac.—(4-Ib. goods) white, $4. 25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

Prepared Roofing.—Prices very firm, 
with advancing tendency; sales un- 
usually active. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $2 per square: 
best tale surfaced, $2.20 per square: 
medium tale surfaced, $1.55 per 
square; light tale surfaced, $1 per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $85 per 
ton. 

Roller Skates.—Manufacturers behind, 
good scarce, sales exceptionally large 
and stocks low. 


Rope.—Prices unchanged; sales heavy; 
good advance orders. 


gal. 
raed lots, 
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uote from jobbers’ stocks, 

icago: om quality manila 

, 18%4c. to 20%c. 

per lb.; No. site rope, 17c. to 

18%c. per Ib. base; rn hard- 

ware grade manila 17%c. per 

Ib.; No. 1 sisal rope, "highest quality, 

standard brands, 14%c. to 1644c. per 

Ib. base; No. 2 si rope, standard 
brands, 1344c. to 15c. per lb. base. 


Sash Cord.—No local price changes. 
We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.5 
per doz. hanks. 
Sash Weights—No stable market. 
Foundries behind in supplying demand; 
many makers seem to quote only on the 
basis of “what the traffic will bear.” 


Screen Doors.—Large volume of busi- 
ness expected; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 


x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 
ft.; $23.80 per doz.; No. a. = 
ft., $27.15 per doz.; 2 ft. x 3° ft., $28.20 
~~ doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 per doz. ; 

ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 

Screws.—Nearly all the makers report 
themselves from two to four months 
behind on orders. No changes in local 
prices as yet, although manufacturers 
advanced 15 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines— 
Sales are good. Early demand from 
the South has been heavy. Extra 
plates and parts in great demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping peachines, s 75; No. 
360 top plate, ; No. bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ emus 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chines, all standard voltages, hanging 
typ, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealers’ 
discount 25 per cent. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal. — Solder 
prices unchanged; demand excellent. 

We qyote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Waranted, 50-50 


solder, $30 per 100 Ib.; medium, 45-55 
0 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 


babbitt metal, $22 pe 


ane No. 4 babbitt Total, $12 per 100 


Steel Goods.—Factories catching up on 
orders, deliveries are fairly prompt. 
Stocks in good condition; demand 
strong. 

Stove Pipe, Elbows, Etc.—Some manu- 
facturers have advanced prices, and 
others have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Orders ahead of all previous 
records. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $15 per 100 joints, 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 


per doz. 
Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 

per doz, 
Steel Sheets.—Local stocks complete; 
delays in shipment expected. Mills are 
booked far ahead, some are not accept- 
ing orders, others taking them only at 
“7 prices. 


pete from jobbers’ stocks, 
ae hicago: 28- age galvanized 
sheets, $6.10 per 100 1 

sheets, $5.00 per 100 ib 


stocks, 


hoe -gage black 
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Wire Goods.—Wire has advanced local- 
ly. There unquestionably will be a 
shortage of poultry netting and wire 
cloth this spring. Nearly all of the 
large producers of these two items are 
out of the market for the time being, 
having more orders booked than they 
can possibly fill. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
34.60 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool gal- 
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vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool: No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lbs.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 12 
mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 per 
100 sq. ft.; galvanized before poultry 
netting, 50-7% of per cent discount; 
galvanized after poultry netting, 40- 
10-7% of per cent discount. 


Wheelbarrows.—Demand is active and 


factory deliveries slow. 


_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
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each, No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood, bolted, $3.75 each 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each 


Wrenches.—Demand good; local prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off: knife handle 
wrenches, 40-10 per cent off. Stillson, 
60-10 per cent off: Trimo, 60-7% per 
cent off. 


Boston Jobbers See Price Check Ahead — 


Summer Visits Retailers — Booms Trade 


land enjoyed a short spell of 

real summer weather and the 
averaga retail hardware dealer did a 
whacking good business. Then it 
turned cold again, whereupon the buy- 
ing public crawled indoors once more. 
The close of this week saw another day 
or so of seasonable weather and money 
is beginning to circulate again. Which 
proves, dealers say, that the hardware 
market insofar as the retail dealer is 
concerned has become a weather affair. 

Jobbers are busy, but collectively 
less so than heretofore. Individual or- 
ders received by them are growing 
smaller, indicating the retailer is grow- 
ing conservative once more in his pur- 
chases. Common opinion among the 
wholesale houses is that retail hard- 
ware houses as well as large consumers 
of hardware, who buy direct from the 
jobber, are giving considerable thought 
to the higher prices. In such cases 
where goods previously were marked 
very low and since have recovered in 
part, the consumer and retailer order 
in normal quantities. 

But on goods that have advanced 
rapidly there is a growing tendency on 
the part of the buyer to get along with 
just as little as possible. “Buy small, 
but often,” is becoming a motto. Hard- 
ware jobbers, as a rule, look upon the 
policy of buyers with a great deal of 
satisfaction. They say a check in what 
they term speculative buying ought to 
clarify the business atmosphere and 
make for a good, steady, reliable busi- 
ness the balance of 1923, at least. 

Scores of additional price changes, 
practically all upward, were made by 
the jobbers the past week, but a very 
large percentage of them were small 
and unimportant. Mill supply jobbing 
firms report they have been notified by 
manufacturers of various lines of goods 
that higher prices may be expected on 
or about May 1. Manufacturers of 
hardware in New England are all bus- 
ily employed and doing all sorts of 
things to hold and keep contented em- 
Ployees, 


Automobile Accessories.— This _ busi- 
hess is beginning to assume activity. 
Of importance to every retail hardware 
dealer carrying the line is the an- 
nNouncement by the Klaxon Co., New- 


D URING the past week New Eng- 


ark, N. J., that in order to simplify the 
bracket situation, it will hereafter con- 
fine itself to those adapted for Klaxon 
5 models to two—the motor bracket 
and the dash. The company says these 
two will take care of all installations, 
thus allowing the retail dealer to sim- 
plify stocks and to have less capital 
involved. 


Barbed Wire.—There has been a fur- 
ther readjustment of prices by some of 
the jobbers here to a more uniform 
general basis. Since the uplift in 
prices buying of barbed wire has in- 
creased rather than decreased, but in- 
dividual orders call for small amounts 
of stock. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Barbed Wire.—From store, galvan- 
ized, Waukegan, 80-rod reels, com- 
mon, $4.30 per reel; two-ply, $3.78 per 
reel; catch-weights, common, $5.10 per 
100-lb.; two-ply, $5.00. 

From the mill, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
galvanized catch weight, in car lots, 
$3.90 per 100-lb.; in less than car lots, 
$4.15; two-ply is quoted the same; 80- 
rod reels, galvanized, four-point, in 
ear lots, $3.30 per reel; in less than 
ear lots, $3.55; Lyman, four-point, in 
car lots, $3.40; in less than car lots, 
$3.65; two-ply twisted, in car lots, 
$3.84; in less than car lots, $4.09. 

Batteries (Dry).—Demand is active. 
But the average retail dealer has 
not begun to cover his requirements 
for the summer. Local stocks are be- 
ing kept down to narrow margins. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Columbia.—In lots of less than 12. 
40c. each: in lots of 12 to 50, $35.22 
per 100; in barrel lots of 125, $30.22 
per 100. 

ignitor.—In lots of less than 12, 40c. 
each; in lots of 12 to 50, $35.22 per 
100; in barrels lots, $35.22 per 100; 50 
in box. 

Hot Shot.—In barrel lots, No. 1461M, 
$1.66 each; No. 1561, $1.98. In lots of 
less than 12, No. 1461M, $1.76 each; 
No. 1561, $2.08. 

Batteries and Bulbs. — Flashlights, 
unit cells, batteries and bulbs are mov- 
ing well for this time of the year. They 
are being sold at net prices instead of 
list, as heretofore. 

We quote from 
stocks: 

Cases.—Tubular types, 5% x 


from Boston jobbers’ 


3oston jobbers’ 
o 1% - 
in., fibre, six packages or more, $1.73 
net: nickel, $2.06; 614 x 1%4-in., fibre, 
$2.23, nickel, $2.48: 8% x 1%-in., 
fibre, $1.65, nickel, $1.93. Miner tyne, 
5% x 1%-in., fibre, $1.90. nickel, $2.39; 
6% x 1%-in., fibre, $1.82, nickel, $2; 
8% x 1%-in., fibre, $1.93, nickel, $2.48 
Pocket type, 3 x 2% x 1-in., nickel, 
$2.39. Searchlight tvnes, 9 x 1%-in., 
fibre, $1.51, nickel, $1.65. 


Batteries.— Leading makes, standard 
tubular, 3-cell, 50c. net; 2-cell, 30c 
and 35c.; Eveready, No. 710, 5-cell, 
$1.10. Unit cells, Eveready, No. 935, 
15c. each, net; No. 950, 17c. 

Bulbs.—Eveready, 3.8 voltage, 15« 
each; all other numbers and voltages 


lic. each, less 25 percent discount 


Builders’ Hardware.—<Activity is fall- 
ing off. The average: retail dealer has 
covered himself fairly well, and those 
who have not are buying in a hand-to- 
mouth way, partly because they, in 
turn, are having less call for stock, and 
partly because of the cost of material. 
Home construction in New England is 
fairly active, but large construction 
jobs are few. 


Counterbores.— Jobbers report they 
have been advised that an advance is 
coming in the Eclipse line within the 
near future. The amount of the ad- 
vance was not stated. 


Drills —Stocks are moving 
Rumors of impending advances 
prevalent. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 6) per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; bit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount; drills and countersinks com- 
bined, 20 per cent discount; ratchet 
drills, 30 per cent discount; wood bor- 
ing brace bit&, 50 per cent discount; 
high speed drills, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; jobbers’ letter and number 
sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
electricians’ drills, 10 per cent dis- 
count. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 20 per cent 
discount: bright square and T. 8S 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; ta- 
pered pins, 40 per cent discount; 
escutcheon pins, 45 per cent diseount; 
small fluted rose and socket reamers, 

20 per cent discount. 
Fencing. — Some jobbers still have 
fencing orders on their books and lack 
material to fill, but generally speaking 
business is well caught un with the 
wholesalers. 

We 
stocks: 

Fencing.—National 
per cent discount. 
ments, in car lots, 
count: in less than 
cent discount. 

Staples.—Galvanized fence staples 
from factory, in car lots, $3.90 per 
100 lb.; in less than car lots, $4.15 


Freezers.—Good shipments continue, 
notwithstanding the cool weather. Lo- 
cal stocks are irregular. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Freezers. — White Mountain, 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., 


rapidly. 
are 


from Boston jobbers 


quote from Boston jobbers 
and 106 
ship 
dis- 
per 


line, 40 

Factory 
65 per cent 
ear lots, 64 


Boston jobbers’ 


1-qt.. 
$6.75 








an tama ap th tI 
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4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8- at $13.50; 
at., $18; 12 qt., $21.50; 15 at., $25; 
, $33.20; 25-qt., $42.60. 
1-at., $4 list; 2-qt., $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; 4-qt., $6. 80; 6-qt., ; 
8-qt., $11.10; t, $14. 80; 
$16.65; 15- -qt., ” $23.30; 20-at., $3 

Jobbers’ discount, 50 per cent from 
store or factory. 

Alaska, 1-qt., $2.95 list; 2-qt., $3.45; 
3-qt., $4.10; 4-at., $5; 6-at., $6.30; 
8-qt., $8.20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-qt., 

15- -qt., $17. Discount, 20’ and 10 per 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt. only, $2.25; 
less one-third off. 


Glass.—Demands large and frequent. 
Jobbers in some instances have received 
car lots from the makers, which have 
immediately been applied to retail back 
orders. Hardly a dent has been made 
in aggregate requirements. Jobbers 
anticipate additional consignments 
within the near future. Prices are 
strong all down the line. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass. — Single <A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount; 
larger, 82 per cent discount. Double 
A, all sizes, 83 per cent discount. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 86 per cent dis- 
count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 percent 
discount; larger, 83 per cent discount. 
— B, all sizes, 86 per cent dis- 
count. 


Grass Hooks.—Sales are not large, but 
satisfactory. Local stocks are in good 
condition. Prices are practically where 
they were a year ago. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Reliance, No. 70, $3 net per dozen; 
Lawn King, $6.50; Little Giant, $5.25; 
Little Giant, adjustable, $6; Little 
Giant, long handle, $8; Komet, $4. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Retail dealers 
continue to show interest for future re- 
quirements. Collectively quite a little 
business has been booked by jobbers so 
far this year. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition.—Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire 
cartridges, 25 per cent discount, 
center fire cartridges, 18 per cent dis- 
count. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.80 
per bag; B and larger, $3.05 per bag; 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.95 per 
cage. 

Guns.—Baker line, Batavia houter. 
$32 each net: with ejector, $44.5 
Black Beauty, $50: with Bown oey 
$62.50. Paragon, $82; with ejector, 
$94.50. Expert with ejector. $165: De 
Luxe with ejector, $320. War tax in- 
cluded in the above prices. 


Hose.—Sales are fairly good. More 
than half of the New England retail 
trade has made purchases for spring 
and summer requirements. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Rubber Hose.— Milo, 12%%4c. per 
foot; Goodluck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 
14%c. 
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Insecticides.— More shipments have 
come forward during the past fort- 
night, and these are applied to back 
orders as soon as possible. Assertions 
made earlier in the year that 1923 will 
be a banner year in the sale of this 
class of merchandise, appear to be sub- 


stantiated so far, at least. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Insecticides.—Arsenate of lead in 
paste form, in 1-lb. packakes, 25 to 
the case, 264%4c. per lb.; in 2- - pack- 
ages, 25 to the case, %c.; in 5- 4 
packages, 12 to the case, dower | 
10-lb. packages, 12 to the case, 

; in 25-lb. packages, 16%6c.; i 
a 134%c.; in 100- Ib. 
packages, 12%c. In dry form, in 
1-lb. packages, 24 to the case, 33c. 
per lIb.; in 5-lb. packages, 12 to the 
case, 29c.; in 10-lb. packages, 6 to the 

case, 28c.; in 100-lb. packages, 23c. 

Pyrox. —1<ib, jars, 24 to the crate, 
$7.32 a crate; in 5-lb. jars, 12 to the 
crate, $15 a crate: in 10-lb. jars, 6 to 
the crate, $14.15 a crate; in 25-Ib. 
jars,.4 to the crate, $21 a crate; hn 
50-lb. packages, $9.75; in 100-1 
packages, $15.75; in 390-Ib. lots, $45, 
If ordered in I - ton lots a discount 
of %c. a pound is allowed; %c. in 
ton lots; and 1c. in 2%4-ton lots. 


Lead.—For the first time in months the 
price of pig lead has gone down in- 
stead of up. Only a small fraction of a 
cent and not enough to influence in any 
way the price of sheet lead, but never- 
theless a decline, which is significant, 


according to the jobbers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Sheet lead, 15c. per lb. base list. 


Pliers—Demands improving. Local 


stocks are in fairly good condition. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Pliers. —Schollhorn line, N, 102, 
1%-in., $1.50; 5-in., $1.75; Ay 
$1. 90; 6-in., $2.10: 644-in., $2.25; 7-in., 
$2.75; 8- -in., $3.25. Discount, 25 per 
poor 

Rules and Levels.—Business is satis- 
factory. The advance in prices two 
months ago has had little apparent in- 
fluence on the size or frequency of or- 
ders. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rules.—Stanley line, No. 61, s uare 
joint, $2.63 per doz., net; No. 63, 48; 
No. 68, fourfold, $1.91; No. 42, ship 
pak ge | $5.05; No. 651, drafting 
scale, $3.4 

oe ie line, No, 0, 28-in., 
$1.07 each net; No. 7%, 36-in., $1.98; 
oak Fae 28-in., $2.44; No. 237, 24-in., 


Sash Cord.—Sales small but frequent. 
Buying, in most cases, suggests that 
retail dealers are getting along with 
as little as possible. The raw cotton 
market within the past fortnight has 
sustained a sizable setback, but is to- 
today near the 1923 peak prices. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord. — Acme, 54c. per Ib., 
base; Phoenix, 54c.; Sachem, 5lc.; 
Sampson Spot, 77c.; Silver Lake, T4c. 


Screens and Doors.—The movement i 
on a liberal scale. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
ock 


st 8: 

Screen Cloth.— Black, 12-mesh, 
$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14- mesh, $2.75; 
16-mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16- 
mesh, $3.80; ali from Boston store. 
Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, 
2.50; 16- mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, 
2.50; 14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, $3.55. 
Bronze screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 
48-in., from stock, 7%c. per sq. ft., 
factory, 7%yc. An extra Ponarge is 
made on other sizes of bronze cloth. 

Screen Doors.—No. 


x 8, $25.75; 2 x 10, 
$28 60. All prices net, from store. 
10 per cent discount is allowed on 
direct factory shipments. 
Stoves.—Jobbers expect shipments of 
oil cook stoves in within a day or two, 
and these will be applied to back or- 
ders as quickly as possible. The job- 
bers have taken additional business 
during the past week, and it looks very 
much as though some of the business 
on their books might not be filled in 
time to do the retail dealer much good. 
ee quote from Boston jobbers’ 


sto 
Air Tight Sore. —Wheeling Carco, 
No. 418, $2.80 each; No. 421, $3.05 
ones No. 424, 53. 30 and No. 427, $3.65 
eac 
Cook Stoves (Oil). — Florence line, 
2- ew $11.40 each net; 3-burner, 
$14.70: 4-burner, $17.75; Detroit- 
Jewell line, No. 33, 3- burner enam- 
sled, no shelf, $16. 50 each, with shelf, 
5; No. 23, black, without shelf, 
313 3.50, with shelf, $20. 25; No. 43, 4- 
burner, no a. enameled, $20.50, 
with shelf, $28 No. 32, 2-burner. 
enameled, he shelf $15.50, ‘with shelf. 
$19.50; 2, urner, black, no 
shelf, $19. $0, with shelf, $24: No. 22, 
2-burner, black, no shelf, $12.50. 


Washers.—Jobbers will shortly ad- 
vance prices on lock washers, just how 
much is not known at present. Two or 
three months ago the manufacturers 
advanced prices 10 per cent, but job- 
bers continued to quote on the old 
basis. Now the manufacturers have 
again advanced prices. Regular wash- 
ers are selling well. Stocks are in fair 
condition, but very much smaller than 
they were a year ago. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 
544c. per Ib.; large, 4%c. per Ib.; cut 
washers, 200-lb. kegs, list less 2c., in 
full kegs with regular extras for 
broken kegs; malleable washers, 15c 
per Ib. 


Pittsburgh Believes Price Peak Reached— 
Jobbers Rationing Wire Products 


in the point of new developments 

was the quietest in some time. 
There is no falling off in the pressure 
by consumers on the mills to get deliv- 
eries, but there is no doubt that new 
buying has quieted down a good deal, 
and a development is that some mills 


Tint past week in the steel trade 


that two weeks ago were not taking 
new orders for anything like early de- 
livery are now doing so, having evi- 
dently caught up to some extent, at 
least, with orders. Premiums for early 
delivery are disappearing to some ex- 
tent, and the market is decidedly more 
settled as regards prices, there not 


being now the wide range in prices 
being quoted by the different mills that 
has existed for several months. 

The output of pig iron at present is 
breaking all previous records, and this 
is commencing to tell, consumers being 
pretty well covered ahead for several 
months. However, the output of semi- 
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finished steel is also the heaviest ever 
known, and stocks of pig iron are com- 
paratively light. No serious break in 
prices is expected. 

The whole steel market looks better 
now than for some weeks. There is a 
concerted effort on the part of the mills 
and the consumers to hold prices in 
check, and thus prolong the present 
prosperous condition of the steel trade. 
Every one connected with the trade in 
any way says that prices are plenty 
high enough, and that they should not 
be allowed to go any higher. 

The volume of hardware business, 
both wholesale and retail, in April, was 
not satisfactory, and showed a falling 
off as compared with March. This was 
due locally to the bad weather. For 
the past week the weather here has been 
good, and there has been a substantial 
gain in amount of goods moving out. 
Local jobbers and retailers believe that 
May will show a big gain over April, 
and will partly make up for the light 
business last month. 

Both jobbers and retailers are buy- 
ing cautiously, having fairly large 
stocks, and believe that the peak in 
prices on goods they handle has about 
been reached. There is still a great 
shortage in supply of wire goods, pipe 
and one or two other lines. On wire 
fence, wire nails and poultry netting, 
local jobbers are rationing what they 
have among their trade, much in the 
same way as they did during the war. 

Collections are only fairly satisfac- 
tory. Some local jobbers say they have 
more money standing out than they care 
to have. 

Automobile Accessories. — Demands 
steadily increasing. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75; 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53e. each for less than 100, all sizes; 
50e. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, 
so $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 


Axes.—Prices are firm; demands fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.: unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Demands heavy and 
active. A good part of the new busi- 
ness being placed in nuts and bolts is 
coming from the automobile and rail- 
road car builders, who are buying much 
more freely. Prices are firm, based on 
the recent advance, and with the further 
advance of $1 per ton in prices on steel 
bars, nuts and bolts may have a further 
advance before long, but makers say 
they do not hold this in view at the 
present time. The new discounts on 
nuts and bolts, also present prices on 
rivets to the large trade, are as follows: 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
50 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 
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Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 45 per 
cent off list; cut threads, 40 per cent 
off list; longer and larger sizes, 40 
per cent off list. Lag bolts, 50 per 
cent off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 heads, 40 and 10 per cent off 
list; other style heads, 20 per cent 
extra. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 
35 and 5 per cent off list; larger and 
longer sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. 
Hot pressed square or hex. nuts, 
blank, $3 off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, $2.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, blank, $3 off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
tapped, $2.75 off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.25 to $3.50. 
Large boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib.. 
$3.35 to $3.60. Small rivets, 60 and 
10 to 60 and 5 off list. 

For small lots from stock jobbers 
charge the usual advances over the 
above prices. 


Chain.—Demands fair; stocks ample; 
higher prices rumored. 
Prices on large 7. on as follows: 
A w 


ts” % 

Lo ee $10.50 $9.50 $8.25 $7.00 
MEM G io kaka ve 11.50 10.50 9.25 8.00 
S| ee 12.00 11.00 9.75 8.50 

*” wr fn” Y. 
WMOOE .6sccus $6.75 $6.50 $7.25 $7.00 
i eee 7.75 7.50 8.25 8.00 
We Scenes 8.25 8.00 8.75 8.50 

1" 38” ae” 1%” 

4” ih” 1” 1 4,” 
Le Gre $6.75 $6.50 $6.25 $6.25 
Me. get Fetues 7.75 7.60 7.256 17.25 
/ APE 8.25 8.00 7.75 17.75 


Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality desired. 

Exact sizes: fs-in. $2.25, %-in. 
$1.25, fr-in. $1, %-in. 75c., y,-in. 75 
per 100 lb. Twist link, ¥;-in. to %4-Iin. 
inclusive, 75¢c. per 100 lb. Bright coil 
chain, 50c. per 100 Ib. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation have announced an advance 
of $1 per ton on prices of soft steel 
merchant bars, making a minimum 
price 2.40 cents at mill. It is a fact 
that steel bars have been sold by in- 
dependent mills at as high as 3 cents 
for fairly quick delivery, but the gen- 
eral ruling prices have ranged for some 
time from 2.60 cents to 2.75 cents at 
makers’ mill, in large lots. Common 
iron bars have also been advanced re- 
cently, and are being quoted by Eastern 
mills at 2.75 cents to 2.85 cents, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, in large lots. 

Paints and Supplies —Demand heavy 
and prices firm. Demand for brushes 
is especially heavy; prices firm and 
likely to be advanced in near future. 


Jobbers quote from stocks about as 
follows: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. lots, $1.15 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, bbl. lots, $1.12 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 

Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.64 ner gal 


Denatured Alcohol.—In bbl., 46e 
per gal. 
White Lead.—1i100-Ib. kegs, 14%c 


per Ib.: 50-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%4-lb. kegs, 
15e. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In bbl.. 6%c. per Ib 

Shellac (4-lb. goods).—White, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In bbl, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per gal. 

Putty is 6c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, 
sipe- in 25-lb. lots and 6%c. in 121%4-lb. 
ots. 


Steel Pipe—Following the advance of 
$4 to $8 and on a few of the largest 
sizes of steel pipe of $10 per ton, and 
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noted in our report of last week, local 
jobbers have also advanced their prices 
to correspond with the above. Demand 
for all kinds of steel and iron pipe is 
still very heavy, and jobbers and deal- 
ers find it very difficult to keep their 
stocks complete. 





Black Galv. Black Galv. 
%....$3.39 $7.18 $9.31 
%.... 3.36 9.71 12.59 
% 3.36 $5.00 11.60 15.05 
%.... 4.17 5.43 15.61 20.25 
%.... 5.12 6.56 8 


21%.... 24.6 
Above prices per 100 ft., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sheets.—As announced in a postscript 
in our summary in this report, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
advanced prices about $5 per ton on 
galvanized sheets and $7 per ton on 
black and blue annealed. The above 
advances now make blue annealed 
sheets 3 cents; No. 28 gage black, 3.85 
cents, and No. 28 gage galvanized, 5 
cents, in carloads and larger lots at 
mill. 

Shovels.—Following the recent advance 
of 75 cents per doz. on shovels, made 
by the makers, local jobbers have 
marked up their prices accordingly, and 
are now quoting fourth grade plain 
black shovels $11 and polished $12 per 
doz. from stock. Demand is active. 


Wire Products.—As noted in our re- 
port last week, the American Steel & 
Wire Co. withdrew all its prices on 
wire products, but later it developed 
that this concern will accept orders 
from loyal customers where it can on 
the basis of $3 for wire nails, 2.75 cents 
for plain wire, and wire fence at 67% 
per cent off list to jobbers, and 65 per 
cent to retailers. The market on wire 
products can now be considered in car- 
loads and larger lots, at $3 base per 
keg for wire nails, $2.75 base per 100 
lb. for plain annealed wire, $3.35 per 
100 lb. for plain galvanized wire and 
$3.80 per 100 Ib. for galvanized barbed 
wire. These prices are made only to 
the very large trade, and only for in- 
definite delivery by the mills. 

Wire nails, $3.20 to $3.25 base per 
keg: galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2: bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$3.10 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.10; galvanized wire, 
$3.75; galvanized barbed wire, $3.80. 
polished fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.60; polished fence 
staples, $3.45; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $3 to $3.10, these 
prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vance for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire 
fencing are 65 per cent off list 

Poultry Netting.—Demand is very 
heavy and jobbers’ stocks are badly de- 
pleted. Prices are very firm, local job- 
bers quoting galvanized, after weav- 
ing, 50 per cent off list; New Jersey 
galvanized, before weaving, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. List per bale of 150 


ft. is as follows: 


Two-inch, 20 galvanized — 12-in., 
$2.14: 18-in., $3.08: 24-in.. $3.92: 30- 
in., $4.68: 36-in. 5.35; 48-in., $7.13: 


60-in., $8.91; 72-in., $10.69. One-inch 
20 galvanized —12-in., $4.95; 18-in., 
$7.12: 24-in., $9.08; 30-in., $10.83; 
6-in., $12.38; 48-in., $16.50; 60-in., 
$20.63; 72-in., $24.75 All the above 
prices are strictly f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


we Pareto 
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Spring and Staple Lines Active in Cleveland 


—Credit Conditions Growing Easier 


were announced in Cleveland 

this week by hardware jobbers. 
There has been what might be termed 
a lull in price revisions. Jobbers re- 
port active sales in staple lines. Im- 
proved weather has given retail sales 
a little more impetus and it is thought 
that dealers will soon be considering 
second orders on certain spring lines. 
The average retail store shows an air 
of activity and jobbers’ salesmen are 
said to be sending in good orders and 
favorable reports. 

Sporting goods, china, glassware, bi- 
cycles, roller skates, garden tools and 
wire products are in particular demand 
and local distributors feel that there is 
a likelihood of some shortages later in 
the season. 

The collection situation is more 
promising and credit relations general- 
ly seem strengthened. Money continues 
a little tight in certain quarters but 
reports from the accounting depart- 
ments of local jobbers indicate that 
generally credits are much healthier. 


Athletic Goods.—Baseball goods are 
particularly active. Gloves, masks, 
guards and items consisting of leather 
parts are commanding what some job- 
bers consider stiff prices. Tennis goods 
are beginning to move and golf equip- 
ment has been selling well for some 
time. 


Tires and Accessories.—Rumors of an- 
other general advance on tires and 
tubes have made sales spurt. General 
auto accessory items are in strong de- 
mand. Stocks appear adequate. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
145 jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 
1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12: 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 
than 100 and 43c. each for over 100: 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 
190; Reliabie Jacks No. 00, $1.00; No. 
1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 


Axes.—Stocks are badly broken. Strong 
demands continue for all types. Or- 
ders are being accepted subject to sum- 
mer delivery. Manufacturers are said 
to be running their plants to full pro- 
duction. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes handled, $19 per doz.: unhan- 
died, $14.59 per doz.: double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 

Barbed Wire.—Prices higher; 
demands; broken stocks. 

Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized barbed wire. 
$4.35 per 100 Ib.; 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire 80 rod spools, $3.60: Lyman 
hog wire .80 rod spools, $3.90: light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per spool and 
Hght special cattle wire $2.65 per 
spool. 

Bicycles.—There has been an unusual 
demand for bicycles for the past six 
weeks. Compared to other products 
composed largely of steel tubing the 


RR were, annos few price changes 


strong 


prices on bicycles are said to be rela- 
tively moderate. Jobbers seem to be- 
lieve that a continuation of the present 
heavy demand will bring about short- 
ages in late May. 

Binder Twine.—Wholesale business is 
good, prices are higher and stocks seem 
ample. 

Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.37%4 per 
bale: white sisal, $5.371%4 per bale; 
manila, 550 ft., $5.75; manila, 600 ft., 
$6.25: manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of Ke. per Ib. for 10,000 lb. lots 
and \e. per Ib. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are ize. per bale higher. Terms 
-* 5 per cent cash June 1, net Sept. 


Boilers and Radiation.—The recent 10 
per cent advance has influenced inqui- 
ries. Jobbers have a fair amount of or- 
ders on hand calling for future deliv- 
ery. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is fairly 
heavy and stocks appear well balanced. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Large machine 
bolts. cut thread, 50 per cent off list: 
small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list: carriage bolts, large and 
small, cut thread, 45 per cent off list: 
stove bolts. 70 and 5 per cent off list: 
hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 

Clipping Machines. — Fair 
light stocks; firm prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75: No. 
360 ton plate, $1: No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50: dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages. hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Sales are fair and prices unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eave trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll. 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and sauare 
corrugated fittings, 50 per cent off 
list. 

Fodder Twine——An advance of 1 cent 
per pound now makes current quota- 
tions 12c. per pound, in coils. 


Garden Tools.—A good demand con- 
tinues at steady prices. Stocks are 
broken. 

Galvanized Ware.—At press time the 
recent 5 per cent advance made by 
manufacturers had not been put into 


effect by jobbers. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1. $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3. $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.: 


No. 2. $15.50 per doz.: 
No 3, $17.25 per doz.: 


pails, 10-qt.. 
$2.25 per doz.: 12-qt., 


$2.50 per doz.: 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 


Gasoline Lamps and _ Lanterns.—Job- 
bers are accepting orders for fall de- 
livery. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
Lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.: CQ-318, $7 per doz.;: CQ-324, 
$7 per doz.; LQ-327, $5.25 per doz. 


Handles.—Prices are unchanged and 
demand more active. 


demand; 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe _ handles, 
double bitted, $4 << doz. ; 
= 50 per doz.; x rade, 
doz.; eo 1 pick nendien, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 jper doz. ; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
—_ manure fork and spading fork 
dles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork ere. 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; xy Ke 
per 


$2.50 ner + ge XX grade, 4 ft. 

doz.; 4% , 35 per doz. 
Pie sidt.s nail Brooders.—Current de- 
mand is for brooders as the incubator 
season has about passed. Prices are 
firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Standard 
Automatic incubators as_ follows: 


125-egg, $39.50; 250-e $57.75; 500- 
egg, $98; 1000-egg, 


stoves, 500 chicks, $21.50; 1000 chicks, 


Ice Skates.—Jobbers are accepting or- 
ders for fall delivery at the following 
prices: 

Cleveland jobbers quote Union 
Hardware Company ice skates: No. 
1624 polished screw clamp skates, 75 
cents each; No. 1624% same, nickel 
plated, $1.10 each; No. 1724% same; 
with high carbon runners, $1.35; No. 
#145: hockey, a 10; No. 424 hockey, 

hockey, No. 
a sts No. 424% ‘$1. 70; 
No. 924% L 3, 30; children’s exten- 
sion bob skates, 50 cents 


Lawn Mowers.—Good orders are being 
received but shipments are slow. 

Nails and Wire.—A general advance of 
10 cents has been made. The demand 


continues to exceed the supply. 
Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload ite, stock 
shipments, $3.45 per keg; No. 9 ga - 
vanized wire, $3.80 per 100 Ib. 0. 
9 annealed wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib., and 
cement coated .. , Se .10 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized ao 435 per 100 Ib. 


Oil Stoves.—Demand good. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.—Both 
of these items are in strong demand. 
Jobbers have badly broken stocks in 
poultry netting and only have fair 


quantities of wire cloth. 

Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 


Rope.—Stocks are ample, business fair 


and prices firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grates of manila rope 19%c. per Ib. 
or mill shipments; 20% c. per Ib. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 18\c. 
per lb. for mill shipments: sisal rope, 
best grade, 15%c. per for mill 
shipments ‘and 16c. for stock ship- 
ments. 


Screws.—Firm prices, fair demand and 


ample stocks. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list: 
round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list; round head. nickeled. 
65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; and 
round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Business 
fair and stocks ample. 

Cleveland jobbers uote 6 in. 28 
gage stove pipe at per crate 
of 25 joints; 26 gage, "34. 85; 6 in 
crimped elbows, $1.60 per doz. 


Reading matter continued on page 78 











Easy Lessons in 
Bad Be-ha-vi-or £ 


See the Man Kick the 
Door. Poor Door! Poor 
Door is Right. That is Why 
the Man Be-haves so Bad 
(or Bad-ly). The Door was 
Hung (or Hanged) with Any- 
old Hard-ware. Now the Man 
will Ask a Real Hard-ware- 
man How-come dec-ent Gar- 
age Doors, 















See the Man take Ad-vice. 
The Hard-ware-man has It 
in a Book. See the Book. 
It is the Mc-Kin-ney Book. 
It sells Reg-lar Hard-ware 
for Doors that Work. Will 
the Man Be Sold? You 
Tell-em! 













For any Garage 


With the McKinney 
Book adding an unpaid 
star salesman to any 
hardware counter’s staff, 
there isn’t a garage-door 
need the hardware man 
can’t meet by handing 
out a box. 

In that box is | 
EVERYthing needed to 
hang any kind of garage 
door right. Everything! 
Think what that saves 
the salesman! 

When the sale is a 
up, the store has gain 
a friend and the cus- 
tomer a garage entrance | 
that he will swear by } 
but never at. 


You certainly can 
have a copy of the 
McKinney Complete 
Garage Set Book—for 
the mere asking. 







See the Man Ag-i-tate his 
Dogs! What is In the Box? 
Quit Kidding. You Know 
darn-ed Well What is In the 
Box. Show a Man a 
Mc-Kin-ney Set and he Grabs 
it Quick (or Quick-ly). 
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See the Man and his Bet- 
ter %. Do they Like what 
the Hard-ware-man Sold the 
Man? You Sez-zit. It 















McKINNEY iad Vow. See 

makes Bad Be-ha-vi-or Im- 

ae poss-i-ble for Gar-age Doors. 
Pittsburgh 






Western Office 
Wrigley Building, Chicago 
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Sunshine Stirs Twin Cities Trade— 
Jobbers Nervous About Price Tendencies 


ORE seasonable weather has 

M. materially helped the sales of 

general hardware, and espe- 

cially garden tools, in the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul district. 

Rapidly advancing prices have had a 
tendency to slow up sales, and unless 
some way is found to offset this rapid 
increase jobbers believe it may seriously 
affect hardware sales for this summer. 

Manufacturing conditions, however, 
continue to improve as the spring 
season gets under way. 

The demand for automobile acces- 
sories and supplies is considered very 
good, and it is said to be improving 
rapidly. 

Builders’ Hardware.— Building con- 
struction is getting rapidly under way, 
but because of the increasing prices of 
lumber, millwork and hardware, a con- 
siderable amount of the building per- 
mits that have already been taken out 
are reported to have been cancelled. Be- 
cause of this condition it is rumored 
that the lumber industry has arranged 
to materially reduce prices about May 
1. Heating and plumbing is reported to 
cost from 40 to 50 per cent more than 
last season. 

Axes.—Demands fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weight, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 doz. 


Brads.—There is a heavy demand from 
the sash and door trade and a fair de- 
mand from retailers. Prices firm. 


Bolts.—Demands generally active. Dif- 
ficulty is reported in obtaining ship- 
ments on some sizes. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small and large 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

Churns.—Sales are better. 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Good demands continue, espe- 
cially for repair work. No _ price 
changes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., $5 per 
100 ft.; 28 gage, 3 in., conductor pipe. 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


Files. 
ing conditions improve. Prices remain 
unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60- 
5 per cent. 
Garden Tools.—Seasonable weather has 
increased demands. Stocks are fair; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade 
No. 2. shovels, OY per doz.; good 
grade No. 2, $13 tg doz.; garden 
spades, $11 to $13. according to 


Prices un- 


grade; garden rakes, bow end, 14 
tooth, $10.50; 16 tooth, $11.35; wire 
lawn rakes, 20% in. wide, $5. 45 per 
doz. 


Hose.—Retail demand commencing but 
not yet active. Prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose ‘gw 
kinkable), % in., 15c. per ft.; % in., 
14%c. per ft.; % in. five ply wrapped 
hose, llc. per ft.; % in. competition 
cotton hose, 9%c. per ft. The above 
prices in full lengths. Cut lengths, 
le. higher. 


Lawn Mowers.—Interest reported, but 
actual sales small. The season is not 
sufficiently advanced for strong sales. 
Prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists; medium grade ball bearing 
mower, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 


Lanterns.—Demands fair. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long 
or short globe, =: oh per doz.; Em- 
bury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.; 
No. 240, $12.75 mo doz.; No. 130 
Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Sales have been 
stimulated by local price advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin -— Galvanized tubs, 
He a No. $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 8, $8. 95; heavy galvanized 
tubs, No , $12 per doz.; No. 
$13.25; No. 3, $14.50; a pails; 
Standard 10- ~qt., $2.5 per doz.; 12- 
qt.. $2.90; 14-qt., $330; 16-qt. stock 
pails, $4.50; 18-qt. stock pails, $5.20. 

Milk Cans.—Demands are improving 
as the spring milk supply increases. 
Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five gallon rail- 
road, milk cans, $2.70 each; 8 gallon, 
$3.25 each; 10 gallon, $3.40 each. 

Nails—Heavy demands continue be- 
cause of the large amount of construc- 
tion work in progress. No _ price 
changes reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard smooth 
wire nails, $4 hase; — coated 
nails, $3.50 base. 


Paper. —Demands active; stocks ample; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 

Poultry Netting.—Better sales reported. 
Prices stiff. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from lists. 

Sash Cord.—Demands more active; 
stocks fair; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 

8 sash cord, 77c. per lb.; ordinary 

grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 
Sash Weights.—Interest and _ prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2. 25 
per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Window Screens.— 
Interest improving; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Screen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8 x 6-8, $23.15 per doz.; fancy, 
$35.05 per doz.: Sherwood adjustable, 


24-in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 
ae 24-in. extension, $6.50 per 
Oz. 


Screws.—Demands active at higher 


prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 r-cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67 per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Good demands, steady prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
ponring a oP maceene, $10.75; No. 

top plate, $1; 361 bottom 
shite. $1.50; Rais 8 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s dis- 
count, OB per cent. 


Solder.—Sales continue good, but not 
large. Prices are more stabilized. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


We 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 34c. per lb. 


Steel Sheets—Demands are in larger 
volume. Prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 38 gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28 gage black 
sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 

Tin Plate.—Market active, especially for 
roofing tin. Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, 3.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14 per box. 

Transparent 
prices steady. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware—Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz.; pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz.; bread pans, No. 212. 
$7.20 per doz.; utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz.; tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 

Washers. — Improved manufacturing 
conditions have stimulated sales of 
wrought steel washers. Stocks plenti- 
ful; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, % in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1 in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Sales are improving 
rapidly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 

Wire Cloth—Warmer weather has 
caused a big improvement in demands. 
Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 


Ware. — Sales strong; 


Bommer Spring Hinges Described 


The Bommer Spring Hinge Co., 251- 
271 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently issued its Catalog No. 47, il- 
lustrating and describing its line of 


Bommer spring hinges. The catalog, 
which is comprehensive and practical, 
embodies working drawings and dimen- 
sion tables for the selection of the 
proper size spring hinges for various 
doors and contains other information 
which should be of value to hardware 
merchants, architects and builders. 


Reading matter continued on page 80 
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An especially fine Mirro illustration which will appear during May and June in Mirro advertising 
in the following publications: The Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s Magazine, Pictorial Review, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and Woman’s Home Companion, total circulation, over 9,300,000 copies 


Mirro, the Gift Aluminum 


The quality and beauty of Mirro make it the 
favorite gift aluminum. 


For gifts people want goodness. And they 
want a name which the recipient will recog- 
nize as meaning ‘“‘best.’’ So for Christmas, 
anniversaries and weddings, no other brand 
fulfills the requirements so well as MJRRO, 
The Finest Aluminum. 


June weddings in particular spell opportunity 
to the Mirro dealer. A Mirro shower is the 
happiest possible expression of the desire to 
provide useful things for the bride-to-be’s new 
home. Gifts of fine individual articles, in 
which the Mirro line is so rich, are proof of 
the giver’s discriminating taste. 


There is money in cultivating the wedding 
demand for Mirro. Here is a market not only 
for the more important single pieces, such as 
percolators, but also for sets of many pieces, 
every one of which must bear the well-known 
Mirro stamp of quality. 


By advertising and featuring Mirro for wed- 
dings you will make more sales and bigger 
sales—and you will irapress on your customers 
the fact that your store is year-round head- 
quarters for ‘‘The Finest Aluminum.” 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 








Washington News 
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to the President of recommendations 
for increases or decreases in duty, such 
an investigation can be ordered later. 

“Under the policy laid down by the 
President the formal investigations in 
cases where no applications for changes 
in duties have been filed will be or- 
dered by the Commission only ‘after 
preliminary inquiry and survey’ and 
‘after conference with the President.’ 

“Protectionist Republicans who are 
close to the administration declare that 
President Harding, while desirous that 
the flexible tariff provisions shall be 
invoked whenever necessary to adjust 
duties to meet post-war emergencies, 
does not intend that the Commission 
shall go ahead with what would amount 
to a general revision of the tariff law. 


Will Proceed Cautiously 

“The program of Vice-chairman Cul- 
bertson, it has been contended, would 
amount to a general revision of the 
tariff and would unnecessarily upset 
business. The impression prevails that 
the President will proceed cautiously 
in authorizing investigations where no 
applications have been filed. 

“The commodities involved in the 
broad investigations under section 315 
which Mr. Culbertson has sponsored 
include, wool, steel and pottery. The 
question to be taken up this week is 
whether investigations of these com- 
modities shall be ordered. 

“It is the understanding that there 
will be investigations of this character 
on the various steel items, including 
cutlery and also on pottery. It is con- 
sidered probable, however, that the 
Commission will not approve at this 
time an inquiry into the wool schedule.” 

The trade will be glad to know that: 
President Harding is determined that 
all investigations made by the Tariff 
Commission will be conducted with the 
greatest possible publicity. The Presi- 
dent thinks this is the only way to 
prevent the demoralization that would 
follow if a number of separate inves- 
tigations were on foot with the con- 
stant threat that tariff rates might be 
changed without warning and on in- 
formation of which the _ interested 
trades might have little or no knowl- 
edge. 

Congress Watching Commission 

I would not be telling the complete 
story of this development if I did not 
here record the warning which certain 
high protectionists in Congress are ut- 
tering with respect to the activities of 
the Tariff Commission under the flexi- 
ble provisions. These legislators frank- 
ly declare that if the practical opera- 
tion of the flexible tariff has a tendency 
to demoralize business by introducing 
an element of uncertainty as to tariff 
rates, a movement will be set on foot 
early in the next Congress, having for 
its object the repeal of the flexible tar- 
iff provisions and an abolition of the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

Both President Harding and the 
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Tariff Commission are fully alive to 
the fact that these developments are 
being watched with great care by some 
of the most experienced Republicans in 
Congress, and they can be relied upon 
to avoid any serious clash. The Com- 
mission will undoubtedly proceed with 
great circumspection, and business men 
who are disposed to feel a little timid 
in the premises should remember that 
when all is said and done no change 
can be made in the tariff until the 
President approves the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 


Mileage Book Order Held Up 


The philosopher who first called at- 
tention to the fact there’s many a slip 
twixt the cup and lip said a mouthful. 
The last Congress adjourned with the 
impression strong in the minds of its 
members that it had provided a non- 
transferrable interchangeable script 
coupon mileage book good over all the 
railroads at a discount of 20 per cent 
from its face value. 

This, however, is only another in- 
stance of where Congress proposes and 
the courts dispose. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 6 announced that 
mileage tickets would be on sale on 
and after May 15, the Federal District 
Court, sitting in Boston, handed down 
a finding during the past week enjoin- 
ing the Commission from enforcing its 
order and relieving the railroads in 
eastern territory from its obligation of 
issuing the mileage books. To afford 
time in which to settle this interesting 
controversy, the Commission has post- 
poned the effective date of the mileage 
book order to Jan. 1, 1924. 

Despite the strength of the move- 
ment that brought about the amend- 
ment of the transportation act so as 
to provide mileage books at reduced 
rates, the railroads have fought the 
project from the day it was first 
brought forward. Even after the Com- 
mission had taken the steps indicated 
by Congress to put the innovation into 
use, the law departments of the big 
carriers, especially in the East, con- 
tinued their opposition and decided to 
appeal to the courts. 


Commission Had No Power 


Forty-seven eastern railroads joined 
in a petition for an injunction to re- 
strain the Commission from carrying 
out its order. They contended that the 
Commission erred in its interpretation 
of the amendment, and that it had no 
power to require the issue of inter- 
changeable mileage. The _ decision, 
while upholding the position of the 
railroads in this respect, does not up- 
hold the further contention that the 
statute is unconstitutional. 

Interstate Commerce Commission of- 
ficials assert that the Federal Court 
order issued at Boston restraining the 
Commission’s railroad mileage book in- 
structions from going into effect would 
probably be appealed at once to the 
Supreme Court for a final decision. The 
court order is likely to prevent the mile- 
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age books from going on sale anywhere 
in the United States on May 15, al- 
though the terms of the restraining 
order, as conveyed to the Commission, 
only affects the status of the eastern 
railroads. 

The western railroads appealed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the 24th instant by telegraph for a 
stay of its order requiring them to be- 
gin selling mileage tickets good for 
2500 miles of travel at a 20 per cent 
reduction on and after May 15. The 
Commission has since announced that 
precedents set by previous court in- 
tervention in commerce commission rul- 
ings indicated that any relief granted 
to single railroads would be automati- 
cally extended to all railroads con- 
cerned. 


Trade Association Activities Approved 


A referendum of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States just 
concluded gives formal approval to the 
“existence of properly functioning 
trade associations for each important 
branch of industry and commerce in 
the country.” This is not very start- 
ling information. Inasmuch as most 
of the votes cast in this referendum 
were those of trade associations or busi- 
ness organizations affiliated therewith, 
it would have been astonishing if the 
activities of these bodies had been dis- 
approved. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
the results of the referendum are inter- 
esting. 

The votes upon the first three propo- 
sitions submitted were what might have 
been expected, namely: 

“First: Because of numerous use- 
ful and important functions of obvious 
propriety, trade associations should ex- 
ist for each important branch of in- 
dustry and commerce.” Result: For, 
1692; against, 6. Necessary to carry, 
1132. 

“Second: A trade association should 
have such a membership that it can 
be representative of the industry in 
connection with problems affecting the 
general advance of the industry.” Re- 
sult: For, 1675; against, 5. Necessary 
to carry, 1120. 

“Third: A trade association should 
be prepared to consider all problems 
affecting the general advance of its 
industry or branch of commerce.” Re- 
sult: For, 1666; against, 14. Neces- 
sary to carry 1120. 


Should Be Free from Federal Control 


The fourth, fifth and sixth proposi- 
tions covered more debatable ground 
and naturally a few more votes were 
cast in the negative. The majorities 
in favor of the propositions, however, 
were very large, as will be seen from 
the following: 

“Fourth: Trade associations should 
continue free from special forms of 
Governmental control.” Result: For, 
1596; against, 86. Necessary to carry, 
1122. 

“Fifth: 
duction, 


Statistics of capacity, pro- 
stocks and sales should be 
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Operated 







Model 26E, 
26 in. All Electric 


) $145” 
A Sensational New Appliance! 





wit art 





A New and Different A B C Ironer 


that will sell like washers 













sell an Other electrically heated ironers 


Ironer that requires no more ‘*¢l! for $200. to $250. 

room than a washer—25 x It is not necessary to have an 
e ° e 

33 inches. The A BC 26 in. the housewife over an A B C. 

All-Electric needs no expen- Open end roll, full width foot con- 


sive installation equipment— _ trol and automatic motor switch. 


Now you can 



















MODEL 26-G 
Gas Heated. Elec- 
trically Operated. 

26 in. roll. 

PRICE $125 


MODEL 44-E 


Electrically Heated. 
Electrically Operated 
44 in. roll. 
PRICE $200 


MODEL 44-G 


Gas Heated. Elec 
trically Operated 
44 in. roll. 


PRICE $165 


merely an outlet receptacle 
at a cost of $5.00 or $10. 
Maximum consumption only 
1500 watts (average 1350 
watts) including motor — 
about twice as much as the 
average electric flat iron— 
with five times the efficiency. 

The low price and low cost of 
operation bring it within reach of 
everyone. For the first time 


houses not piped for gas can have 
an efficient, economical ironer. 


Handy switch controls three stages 
of heat in ironing shoe. 


In every way, A B’C ITroners 
are worthy of being included with 
A BC Cylinder, Oscillator, Oscil- 
lator-Vacuum and Dolly Type 
Washers that constitute the ‘‘fast- 


”? 


est selling line in all America! 


An enormous market awaits a 


really good Ironer like the A B C. 
The surface has hardly’ been 
scratched. 


Act quick. Get the facts and 
the sales plan so that you can start 
to cash in. Write or wire today. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


New York 





PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Veteran and leading makers of Washers and Ironers 
Chicago 


Brantford, Canada 
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collected by a trade association for 
its industry or branch of commerce.” 
Result: For, 1653; against, 20. Nec- 
essary to carry, 1116. 

“Sixth: Statistics of actual prices 
in closed transactions should be col- 
lected by a trade association for its 
industry or branch of commerce.” Re- 
sult: For, 1520; against, 133. Neces- 
sary to carry, 1103. 

More than a handful of votes were 
cast against the seventh and eighth 
propositions, the largest negative vote 
being recorded in opposition to what 
has been called Secretary Hoover’s 
publicity plan for trade associations. 
Here are the results of these two bal- 
lots: 


Should Not Interpret Statistics 


“Seventh: Any interpretation of 
statistics or other comment which could 
induce or facilitate concerted action 
on the part of members should be omit- 
ted by a trade association.” Result: 
For, 1487; against, 180. Necessary to 
carry, 1079. 

“Eighth: Statistics of capacity, pro- 
duction, stocks, sales and prices a trade 
association should make as available 
to the public and to Government agen- 
cies interested in the following the 
course of the industry and commerce 
as to members.” Result: For, 1334; 
against, 282. Necessary to carry, 1077. 

The propositions were taken ‘rom 
the report of the special committee 
created by action of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Chamber in 
1922 to “make a general survey of 
trade associations, consider activities 
of trade associations which are in the 
interest of the public and of the fields 
of enterprise which are represented.” 
Philip H. Gadsden of Philadelnhia, 
vice-president of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., headed the committee 
as chairman. 
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The committee expressed itself as of 
the opinion “that, while a minority of 
trade associations may have engaged in 
practices which have laid them open 
to complaint under the law with re- 
spect to restraints of trade, the vast 
majority have proved their great value 
for the advancement, day by day, of 
the processes of production and distri- 
bution.” 

In expressing opposition to Govern- 
ment control of trade associations, the 
committee said: 

“The possibility that a trade associa- 
tion may err by violating a statute 
no more justifies any attempt on the 
part of Governmental authority to con- 
trol trade associations in all their ac- 
tivities than the possibility of illegal 
acts on the part of individuals war- 
rants like supervision over all their 
actions. Such supervision would in- 
evitably restrict the freedom of action 
of trade associations in meeting the 
problems which they exist to solve.” 

The committee laid down as its rec- 
ommendations three rules with relation 
to the statistical activities of trade as- 
sociations, as follows: 


Some Sound Rules 


“Reports of members to their asso- 
ciation should be accurate and suffi- 
ciently complete to prevent miscon- 
struction. 

“As distributed to the membership, 
the statistics should not be accompanied 
with any interpretation or other com- 
ment which could induce or facilitate 
concerted action on the part of mem- 
bers. 

“All statistics regarding prices 
should be confined to closed transac- 
tions, and should not refer to pending 
transactions or future transactions.” 

Summarizing its conclusions 
committee said: 

“The committee believes that trust- 
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worthy information concerning capac- 
ity, production, stocks, sales, and prices 
is essential to the effective operation 
of industry and trade under competi- 
tive conditions. The voluntary report- 
ing of such information to trade asso- 
ciations and the subsequent publication 
and dissemination of such information 
in a manner which makes it available 
not only to contributors but also to 
consumers and to the public generally 
is beneficial alike to the field of busi- 
ness and the public and does not con- 
stitute a restraint of trade.” 


That Daylight Saving Tangle 


During the past few weeks, numer- 
ous inquiries have been received by the 
Post Office Department as to its atti- 
tude in the matter of the adoption of 
State laws and city or town ordinances 
governing daylight saving. 

Postmaster General Harry S. New, 
realizing that it is impracticable for the 
department to issue uniform and posi- 
tive instructions on account of the vary- 
ing conditions in different sections of 
the country, has left the matter to the 
discretion of postmasters, because of 
their knowledge of local conditions. 
Schedules of employees, however, must 
be arranged and maintained so as to 
insure the most expeditious dispatch in 
the delivery of the mails, and when 
necessary to attain this end the sched- 
ule of distributing clerks, carriers and 
collectors should be based on mail-train 
schedules. 

Postmasters, however, will be held 
responsible for the prompt handling of 
the mails and will conform whenever it 
is found desirable to the provisions of 
local or state laws, provided, of course, 
that such changes comply with the laws 
governing hours of service of post of- 
fice employees, and that such changes 
will not cause any delay to the mails 
or impair the service. 








Coming Hardware Conventions 





HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 


treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May 8, 9, 10, 1923. Mar- 
ion Hotel, Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secre- 
tary, 815-816 Southern Trust Building, 
Little Rock. 


LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Alexandria, 
May 14, 15, 16, 1923. R. D. Nibert, secre- 
tary, Bunkie. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


HARDWARE 
CONVENTION, 


AND 
cov- 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jack- 
son, May 16, 17, 1923. H. S. Chilton, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Starkville. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Texas, 
May 14, 15, 1923. C. L. Thompson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1928. Headquarters, Jeffer- 
son Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary- 
treasurer, Argos, Ind. 





ne 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. 
George W. Kornley, manager of exhibits, 
1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc. Convention and Exhibition, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb., 
1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary-treasurer, 
Elgin, Il. 


Iowa RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, Feb., 1924. A 
R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 
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LOT of different brands of tires Revere quality appealed to the hard- 
have come and gone since Reveres _ ware trade at the start and Revere sales 
were first placed in the market. have continually increased through the 
But they have never seemed to affect reputable and representative hardware 
the channels of Revere distribution. jobbers and dealers ever since. 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 
New York 


1790 Broadway 








Chemical Paint Resists High 
Temperatures 


Kemick, made by the American Chemica\ 
Paint Co., 1118-1126 South Eleventh Street, 
Fhiladelphia, Pa., is a heat-resisting prepa- 
ration designed as a coating for all surfaces 
which are subjected to high tempera- 
tures. It is used, for example, in coating 
automobile engine exhaust manifolds, gas 
range burners, linings, doors of annealing 
furnaces, flues, smoke pipes, and sections of 
furnaces, boilers, etc. Kemick is a flat 
black chemical paint and may be used on 
surfaces where the temperature is so high 
as to quickly bring about decomposition of 





ordinary paints. The outstanding feature 
of this paint is the fact that when heated 
to a high temperature its constituents com- 
bine with the metallic surface on which it 
is used. The liquid and volatile content 
serve to spread the material evenly on the 
surface and hold the pigment in place be- 
fore heating. When heated, it decomposes, 
the volatiles are expelled, in the form of 
fumes, and chemicals are liberated which 
react on the surface, become a part of it 
and neutralize rust-producing agents. Al- 
though Kemick has a very wide range of 
usefulness, it was particularly developed 
as a coating for manifolds and is said to 
have been tested and approved by manu- 
facturers of trucks and passenger cars of 
all classes. Kemick is shipped in quarter 
pint, pint, quart and gallon cans. 


Non-Breakable Pitching Horse 
Shoes 


Mindful of the increasing demand for 
horse shoes used in the game of “Pitching 
Horse Shoes,” The Chicago Steel Foundry 
Co., Chicago, Ill, has put on the market 
some special shoes for the game. The drop 
forge all steel horse shoes put out by this 
company are said to stand all strains and 
shocks and are guaranteed against break- 
age. It is said that cast iron or malleable 
shoes do not have the qualities of a drop 
forge steel shoe due to the fact that there is 
less than one-third of 1 per cent of carbon 
against 3 per cent in other grades. These 
shoes are made to conform to the associa- 
tion rules for the game and weigh 2% lb. 
each; 114 Ib. shoes are also made for 
women and children. They are finished in 
three colors: black, harrow blue and wagon 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


red. The different colors are recommended 
so each player will know his own shoes. 
A copy of the official rules are packed in 
each box. Regulation steel stakes are also 
manufactured, being. 1-in. round by 25 in. 








long. They are pointed so they will drive 
into the ground easily. The upper 8 in. of 
the rod, which should remain above the 
ground, is enameled red. “Barn Yard 
Golf” as the game has been called is in- 
creasing in popularity daily. 


Improved Ohio Electric Cleaner 


A new model Ohio Electric Cleaner has 
been announced by The United Electric Co., 
Canton, Ohio. One of the striking and 
appealing features of the new model is a 
patented self-starter, which is the subject 
of company’s slogan, ‘The Cleaner with the 
Self Starter.” Other improvements incor- 
porated in the new model Ohio are greater 
suction, improved detachable, gently re- 
volving traction driven nozzle brush, im- 
proved brush drive and a new brusb adjust- 


ment for taking up end play. The swivel 
rear caster has been enlarged, assuring bet- 
ter traction and the new nozzle adjustment 
feature maintains the nozzle adjustment 
desired, to suit the surface being cleaned, 
and also eliminates vibration. An import- 
ant feature is the new insulation of brush 
terminals. 


Self Cleaning Rake 


The self-cleaning rake made by the S. 
M. Scarvie Co. of Decorah, Iowa, is de- 
signed to help make caring for the lawn 
easy. With the ordinary rake the need to 
constantly pull grass and leaves out of the 
tines adds considerable to time and labor 
of lawn raking. 

The Scarvie new rake automatically 
cleans itself. The rake head is held in nor- 
mal position by a spring inside the iron 
tube joining head to handle. When the 
rake is pulled toward him by the operator 
the head stands at right angles as with the 
ordinary rake. When pushed away from 
him by the operator, with a slight pressure 
the head is made to tilt backwards and this 


lets the rakings drop off. and the rake thus 
to clean itself. A pull toward him and the 
rake head is in position again for work. 


Loud Speaker Gives Truthful 
Reproduction 


The Dictogrand Radio Loud Speaker, 
made by the Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, 220 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y., is designed to give a truth- 
ful reproduction of the original sounds 
broadcast. The loud speaker is mounted 
in a mahogany finished hard-wood cabinet 
with an adjusting dial in front of the cabi- 
net by means of which through a shaft, 
pinion and gear, the air gap or distance 
between the pole shoes and an especially 
made secret alloy diaphragm is increased 
or decreased, thus varying the pull of the 
magnet upon the diaphragm and enabling 
the loud speaker to be tuned up in com- 
plete harmony and resonance with the re- 
ceiving set. 

The entire unit is subjected to a rigid 
inspection and test both during sub-assem- 
bly and final completion and is guaranteed 
by the maker. The horn is of spun copper 
handsomely finished in mahogany. The 
tonearm is a die casting especially designed 
for resonance and lack of vibration. Each 
loud speaker is equipped with five foot 
flexible silk cord with standard terminals. 
The loud speaker is designed to operate on 
any vacuum tube receiving set, using two 
stages of amplification, but good results 
are often secured on sets employing but one 
stage of amplification, dependent upon the 
type set used and distance from broadcast- 
ing stations. The loud speaker requires no 
external or separate batteries. 





